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io: WO recent incidents may be set down as a suit- 

< able introduction to this study. The leader of the 

New Theology movement, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 

has just returned to London from his preaching 

.tour in the United States. The editor of The 

Christion C. Commonwealth met him on his arrival for the purpose 

of the inevitable interview. “ What impressed you most,” said the 

editor, “in the religious life of America?” The answer was, “ The 

growth of the influence of the Roman Catholic Church since I was 
in the States, nine years ago.” 

The second incident contains the element of explanation of the 
fact. The Anglican Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Gore, has been giving 
an address to the. Christian Social Union. In what he described 
as a well-considered statement he said : 


I have constantly sat down bewildered, before the blank, and, 
as it seems to me, simply stupid refusal of the mass of Church- 
people to recognize their social duties. Why on earth is it? 
What produces this strange blindness of heart and mind? 
Often have I tortured my mind trying to find an answer to 
those questions, and tortured it in vain. I simply recognize the 
fact: it stares you in the face. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton was present, and he promptly volunteered 
the answer: the Church was simply not dogmatic or doctrinal 
enough. 

Here then lies the secret of the success of the Catholic Church 
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in our own country, and everywhere else: she has a clear message 
to offer to the people. And this is to be one of our strongest points 
in dealing with the new movement for race-culture. 

The professional eugenist has of late, under stress of criticism, 
come to modify his claims considerably. Over and over again he 
had been heckled with the objection that he did not know what he 
was aiming at. Since fine race-horses could be bred, so also he 
thought could fine men be bred. But then the end of the race-horse 
was obvious enough. It was to run fast and perhaps jump over 
hedges and ditches. A man must be bred for something other than 
that. However, no matter what the final end was, he would be all 
the better if he had a healthy and well-formed body. That was 
something to work for, but not enough. He would also be much 
better if he had a keen and trained intellect. Nor was that sufficient, 
for big swindlers had keen intellects. At last the moral factor in 
man was admitted for consideration. Sir -Francis Galton, the 
founder of modern eugenics, chose the term “civic worth” as 
expressing the eugenic end to be obtained. This, for a time, 
seemed to satisfy his followers. 

Since Galton’s death, however, the eugenists have been pressed 
to state more precisely what is meant by “ civic worth.” Amongst 
themselves they are anything but unanimous. Indeed there are 
as many opinions on the point as there are eugenists. And, indeed, 
it must be so as long as the doctrine is ignored which I propose 
to sketch in this essay. Civic worth includes, as everybody agrees, 
moral worth. But moral worth can only be judged by a moral 
standard. If that moral standard consists in what each individual 
feels, thinks or wills to be right, then there can never possibly be 
any agreement. Or if some external standard of morals is chosen, 
and each individual is allowed to choose one of the many for 
himself, or allowed his own interpretation of some prominent one, 
then the result comes to the same thing. The common aim at best 
is a blurred ideal. And to breed for an ideal, undefined and in- 
definable, is evidently absurd. 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby, one of the most popular writers on eugenics, 
and at once one of its most moderate and most sane exponents, feels 
the difficulty. In his latest book, The Methods of Race-Regenera- 
tion, he attempts to deal with it. He regrets that the objection 
should come from those who are engaged in other forms of 
racial and social amelioration. Dr. Saleeby evades the difficulty in 
this fashion. He says: 
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In advocating positive eugenics I attempt to set up no new 
standards or ideals of civic, social, racial, or individual worth. 
On the contrary I am content gladly to accept those variously 
excellent ideals which have been recognized and acclaimed in 
all ages; and, to use the argumentum ad hominem, I would 
reply to the educational critic: “ But you, my dear sir, are 
presumably aiming at something. You surely have some ideal 
or choice of ideals towards which you direct your educational 
efforts—say, the mens sana in corpore sano. You admit that, 
of course; very well, those are my ideals also; merely I pro- 
pose, by the use of my method, which is the application of the 
principle of heredity, to complement your splendid efforts to 
attain them.”* 


So the laws of heredity are to be applied equally to the Eastern, 
who aims at race-extinction, and to the Western, who aims at 
race-improvement. They are to be applied equally to the material- 
ist, who looks for his highest happiness in this world, and to the 
Christian who looks for it in the next. Whatever ideal one has 
chosen to satisfy his desires, to that is the hereditary principle to 
be applied. It matters not what you choose to strive for, provided 
only that you use the modern eugenic principle to help you in your 
striving. Thus that which was meant to be a means to an end has 
been made an end in itself; and all because no real final end has 
been proposed and agreed upon. 

Further, the absence of any clear set purpose renders quite im- 
possible the working of any principle of selection. It is not the 
slightest use trying to say by which of man’s faculties or functions 
he chooses what is good and rejects what is bad, until we have 
first decided the question: good or bad for what? Hence, too, it 
is impossible, under the supposition, to co-ordinate and to cultivate 
aright the respective founts of action in man. We cannot tell, for | 
instance, whether the intellect, the will, the emotions, or even the 
vegetative function, is the chief power in the culture of the race. 
If we want only a fine body, like that of a prize bull at a cattle 
show, then the vegetative function is the principle of selection. If 
we want a Mohammedan heaven, then the emotional faculty is 
the principle of selection. If we want the Greek ideal, then it is a 
sporting chance between emotion and intellect. If we want a merely 
natural ethical ideal, then the principle of selection is the will 


*Methods of Race-Regeneration, by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., pp. 17, 18. (In Cassell’s 
New Tracts for the Times.) 
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guided by reason. But if man has a higher destiny than that pro- 
vided for him by nature—and everybody must at least admit the 
possibility of such—then there is required something higher than 
a merely natural principle of selection. 

Here again Dr. Saleeby seeks to modify the claims of the more 
radical eugenists. Instead of the word “fit” he would use the 
word “worthy;” for a man might be “fit” for a lawyer or a 
pugilist; “fit” for parliament or for a lunatic asylum. But the 
term “ worthy ” suggests morality. It takes us a little nearer to an 
intelligible goal. A man may be worthy of praise for having 
complied with or excelled in a certain code of morals. But even- 
tually the question returns: Who is to decide the standard code? 
Is the predominant impulse to be the standard, as is asserted by 
Nietzsche and his followers? Is mere reason to be the standard 
as is proposed by the rationalists? Or is the standard to be that 
which is set up by the Catholic Church, namely, right reason duly 
informed by the Divine Will? 

In the midst of all the confusion, there is one theory in the 
field which is clear and intelligible, which is consistent with itself, 
which offers to man something definite to strive for, and which 
shows him how the end is to be obtained. It is the Catholic theory 
of the absolutely supernatural. It provides a definite purpose, and 
indicates the precise principle of selection in racial regeneration and 
progress. Our information concerning the end to be obtained is 
derived from a divine revelation. That of course will be the first 
objection of the unbeliever. He may be told that that divine 
revelation can be shown to be credible, to have a reasonable founda- 
tion, and, since it offers such a tremendous reward to those who 
embrace it, sheer prudence demands that it ought to be embraced. 
The treatise, however, by which this is shown pertains to a special 
branch of apologetics. Whilst pointing out, then, that there 
exists such a scientific treatise, and reserving the right to pro- 
claim it as occasion shall require, we may take up another start- 
ing-point, from which the eugenist may be led to examine our more 
formal credentials. 

The new starting-point then is that the Catholic theory is 
at least heir by default. It is the only ideal in the field which is 
definite, and which is accepted by an appreciable number of indi- 
viduals; for it is the theory which is followed by two hundred 
million members of the human race. 

What then is this universal brotherhood for which the world, 
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mostly unwittingly, is at present crying out? It is that brother- 
hood which has its foundation in the privilege of our being the 
adopted sons of God. The privilege is as far removed above 
the new ideals in eugenics as anything can be. It is an elevation to 
a dignity infinitely superior to all the gifts of nature, superior 
indeed not only to the lower endowments of vegetative and emo- 
tional life, but also to the higher endowments of intellectual and 
volitional life. It is a higher transformation of these powers. 

The “adoption of sons” is the term used by St. Paul to 
describe the new relationship of man to God. When a child is 
adopted into a family in the natural order, it is admitted to the 
rights and privileges of a son. When a stranger formally adopts 
a new country he is allowed the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. Similarly when the natural man is made an adopted son of 
God, he is admitted to a partnership with the Only Begotten Son of 
God. Hence the new relationship is one of the ripest fruits of 
the Incarnation. ‘“‘ When the fulness of time was come, God 
sent His Son... .that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 

The sublime language of the Fourth Gospel is the chief source 
of our knowledge of this life. The prologue, in pathetic vein, marks 
the different ways in which is received the Light which is intended 
to enlighten every man coming into the world. He came into the 
world which He Himself had made, but it knew Him not. He 
came unto His own people whom He Himself had chosen, but they 
received Him not. There were some, however, who did receive 
Him and did believe in Him. To them He gave power to become 
the sons of God. They were the twice-born. They had a second 
birth, not from the ties of blood, nor of fleshly desire, nor yet of 
pure psychic will. Their new life was that of the spirit. They 
were born of God. 

The intense reality of the new life is described by Our Lord 
in that marvelous prayer of His before His passion.. He had’ 
prayed first for His disciples that they might be sanctified in truth, 
for truth was to be the essential condition of the higher freedom. 
Then He pleaded for the multitude who through the disciples’ 
word should believe in Him. It was a prayer for the Christian 
demos that it should live, not the life of an incoherent noisy rabble, 
but an organic life common to itself and to the Eternal Father, 
analogous to that common life which already existed between the 
Father and His Only Begotten Son. “ That they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be one 
in Us.” 
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Again, the higher brotherhood was to be a criterion to the 
world that the Incarnate Jesus had come from God—“ that- the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me....I in them and Thou 
in Me; that they may be made perfect in one: and that the world 
may know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as Thou 
hast also loved Me.” Hence the principle of selection was not to 
remain hidden and unknown. It might be invisible in itself, but it 
could be recognized by its effects. Our works of love are but the 
re-action of the charity of Christ in us. Our charity is a testimony 
to His divine mission. The divine principle of selection builds up 
such witnesses to itself as to prove that we love Him only because 
He first loved us. The common life is so interpenetrating that 
Christ can speak to us of “ My Father and your Father.” Because 
of the holiness which He communicates to us, He can associate 
us with Him as His brethren when rendering His praise to the 
Eternal Father. “I will declare Thy name to My brethren; in the 
midst of the church will I praise Thee.” 

Nor is the new relationship a mere title. It is something much 
more than letters patent admitting us to the nobility. It actually 
makes us noble in the most real sense of the word. It is not some- 
thing extrinsic to us, after the manner of the marriage certificates 
proposed by modern eugenics, nor yet something, as it were, 
written to our credit in a book far away above the bright blue sky. 
It is a new energy and activity imparted to the soul’s faculties. 
“ Behold,” says St. John, “ what manner of charity the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should be the 
sons of God.” It is the very root and principle of our immortality. 
The likeness which we acquire in adoptive sonship shall evolve 
into a more perfect likeness through a special glorification. “ We 
are now the sons of God, and it hath not yet appeared what we 
shall be. We know that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
to Him, because we shall see Him as He is.” 

Yet if, on the one hand, the new birth implies neither a mere 
title nor a merely moral union, on the other hand, it does not 
imply that the new-born man becomes identical with God, either 
in substance or in action. The Catholic doctrine of the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit keeps us from stumbling into this, the other 
extreme. To the Holy Spirit is appropriated that wondrous in- 
fluence by which we are united to God the Father in adoptive son- 
ship and to God the Son in co-hereditary brotherhood. “ Because 
you are sons God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, 
saying, Abba, Father.” 
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It is the way of monist teachers to exaggerate this indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit by identifying either the Spirit of God with the 
spirit of man, or the action of God with the action of man. Both 
exaggerations work out to absurdity. If we are of the same sub- 
stance with God, or if our actions are the same as God’s actions, 
then we cease to be the adoptive sons of God. If our actions are not 
our own then we lose our responsibility. If we have no individ- 
uality of our own, then we lose our personal dignity. If, however, 
we keep the concept clear that God’s substance always remains dis- 
tinct from man’s substance, and God’s action from man’s action, 
then we can have an indwelling of the Holy Spirit which at once 
accentuates our individuality, raises our dignity, widens our free- 
dom, and increases our responsibility. Our cry to the Eternal 
Father is then our own, because we are His children distinct from 
Him. But it has the dignity and the effect of a cry from the Only 
Begotten Son of God, because it is transfigured by that same Spirit 
Who proceeds from the Father and the Son, because it is quickened 
with the breath of Him, Who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified. The action of the Holy Spirit, re- 
maining all the while distinct from man’s action, is so intimately 
commingled with it that the effect is to be attributed to the Holy 
Spirit rather than to man. The actual presence of the Holy Spirit 
is spoken of as the Substantial Uncreated Grace. The influence 
which goes out from Him, His breath as it were, is the created 
grace; and that is the selective principle by which man lives his 
higher life and moves forward in his evolution towards the Godlike 
ideal. In Him we live and move and have our being. The impres- 
sion which He makes upon our souls is likened to a seal and a 
pledge. “God hath sealed us and given us the pledge of the Spirit 
in our hearts.” 

The temple, however, in which the Holy Spirit dwells is a 
living human temple. The seal with which the Spirit signs the 
sons of God is a living seal. A flock of sheep is marked with a 
material sign, but the sons of God are marked with a spiritual sign. 
And because the impression is spiritual it does not hinder, but only 
accentuates and increases man’s spiritual activities. 

The study of this principle is thus beset with two dangers, one 
by which we regard it as a mechanical push, the other by which we 
regard it merely as a guide which indicates or perhaps persuades us 
the right way. True we cannot think of the spiritual except in 
terms of the material. But we must ever remind ourselves that 
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our material terms are but analogies of the spiritual. We must 
never forget that such analogies have their limitations. So is it 
with our concept of grace. It is certainly a force which moves. 
But when we have received the force we are not like unto a wagon 
which has received a shove from an engine. We are living crea- 
tures. We are intelligent beings. Weare men. We are the sons 
of God. The new force is life. It is a life of love which moves 
all things sweetly. It moves us, not as lifeless vehicles, but as 
feeling, thinking, loving persons. It moves us according to our 
own nature. But our nature is a free nature. Therefore it moves 
us freely. 

Nor is the force one of mere guidance and persuasion. “ For 
whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
St. Thomas says* that this must be taken first as showing that 
the Holy Spirit is our guide in so far as He enlightens us, inwardly 
telling us what we ought to do. But that is not enough. The Holy 
Spirit not only instructs the spiritual man as to what he ought to do 
but also moves his heart to do it. The spiritual man is moved not 
as it were principally by his own will, but by the instinct of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet the spiritual man does not thereby lose his free 
will, for it is God Who worketh in him both to will and to accom- 
plish. 

The reason of this is the absolute perfection and efficaciousness 
of God’s will. He cannot only cause what He wishes, but He can 
also cause it in any manner that He wishes. He cannot only make 
things happen, but He can also make them happen either neces- 
sarily or contingently. By “ contingently ’ we mean that He can 
utilize the free will of man as an intermediary cause. Therefore 
if a thing happens contingently, it is not merely on account of the 
proximate cause being contingent, but rather on account of God 
having prepared a contingent cause for it. This may be deemed a 
fine distinction, but it is nevertheless a vital one. Without it we 
might just as well give away the whole of our case to the modern 
eugenists, for without it the principle of selection must be the 
human will alone. Moreover, the passions are not contingent 
causes. They act, or at least tend to act, as soon as they are in 
the presence of their proper object. Unless the will is fortified in 
its choice, by the choice of the Divine Will, it may easily fall a 
victim to the forces of passion. 

The hindrances to freedom, therefore, are not from above, 


*Comment. ad Rom., viii., 14. 
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but from below; not from the Divine Will, but from human passion. 
Here then is the supreme eugenic value of what we have called 
the selective principle in racial progress. By the action of God’s 
will moving man’s will, man is able to resist and control his pas- 
sions. Enlightened and moved by the divine instinct he freely 
_thrusts and reaches, now this way and now that, deliberately 
choosing what is good for his perfection and rejecting what is 
bad for it. This aptitude (potentia obedientialis) of human nature 
to be thus raised above itself, and quickened to such a higher life 
and energy, places the highest degree of liberty at the service of the 
spiritual man. Hence we arrive at that tremendous conclusion 
that the will is more free when under the influence of grace than 
when not under it. The selective principle draws the passions 
into its service, and steadfastly refuses to be dominated by them. 
And if the human will has greater freedom when actuated by the 
Divine Will than when acting alone, it has also a greater respon- 
sibility and dignity. The combined distinctness and unity between 
God’s action and man’s action involved in the Catholic interpreta- 
tion of adoptive sonship, makes for an infinitely higher respon- 
sibility and dignity than is possible in any naturalist system. “ Con- 
vert us, O Lord, to Thee,” prayed the prophet Jeremiah, “and we 
shall be converted.” It is the call of God, distant beyond the stars, 
yet near in the secret chambers of the heart. With St. Thomas we 
interpret the prophet thus: “ Only move me to love Thee, my God, 
and I shall love Thee.” 

The principle of selection builds up the human character by 
forming and amplifying a large number of habits. Amongst these 
habits there are three which serve as the foundation or rather the 
source of all the others. They put the human soul into the only 
right, and consequently the most fruitful, relationship with God. 
They are first of all infused by God. But the laws of psychology 
require that the will, actuated by the Divine Will, shall extend their 
pliability and utility by frequent exercise. 

We have already seen that the rule of conduct for a son of 
God is right reason informed by the Divine Will. But if reason 
is to act efficiently in such circumstances, it must be absolutely cer- 
tain that God has spoken. It must have a strong tenacity to cling to 
the word of God, not merely because it suits convenience for the 
time being, but because it is the word of God, because God Who can 
neither deceive, nor be deceived, has said it. Such tenacity is 
needed to counteract a thousand lower motives, which are ever 
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ready to suggest something contrary to God’s word. The principle 
of selection, therefore, functions first of all in the formation of this 
tenacity. 

We have also seen that a son of God has a definite final aim. 
He does not, in Bergsonian style, grope for some sort or any 
sort of heaven as he goes along. Least of all does he try to create 
it for himself. God’s word has told him that he has a definite 
final end, which consists in a far higher kind of happiness and well- 
being than is possible in this life of probation. Secondly, then, there 
is need of another habit of mind and heart, by which we trust that 
we shall obtain that supernatural happiness and well-being. And 
if we trust for the end, we must also trust for the means to the 
end. The principle of selection acts as occasion demands, and forms 
and extends our trust in God’s faithfulness to His promises. 

Thirdly, a son of God makes a high profession of brotherhood. 
If he is to act in accordance with that profession he must see 
something which prompts him to love them with a higher love. 
He must regard them as the objects of God’s love. But in order 
to do this he must first love God Himself above all things. The 
fact that God is infinitely good in Himself and infinitely good to 
us, that is the motive which prompts the most fruitful kind of all 
love, namely, love of God above all things, and our neighbor even 
as ourselves, for God’s sake. This love is the ultimate energy 
to which the principle of selection draws and unites every other 
good energy in man’s complex being. 

When man’s relationship with God has been clearly defined and 
established, then is man in a position to relate himself rightly 
with his fellow-men. Hence we find that from the theological 
virtues, which we have just described, there flow directly those habits 
of mind and heart by which every sound eugenic reform is brought 
about, and by which every sound principle of positive eugenics is 
applied to the race for its higher well-being. These habits of mind 
and heart are like hinges upon which the whole of man’s best 
conduct turns. These were indeed known and practiced by pagans. 
But now that they have been organically united with the super- 
natural gifts of faith, hope and charity, they have been raised to 
a supernatural plane. They are catalogued as prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance. How the selective principle works in 
dealing with the problems of our time we may now proceed to con- 
sider. 

Before we can take steps for the promotion of the higher 
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well-being of the race, we must first take steps to ensure the exist- 
ence of the race. The cultivation of noble men and women, the 
populating of heaven with immortal saints, is all absolutely depen- 
dent on one elemental fact, namely, the existence of babies. Race 
suicide is the first and most alarming phenomenon which threatens 
all efforts in race culture. 

In another of the already quoted New Tracts for the Times, 
Dr. Arthur Newsholme, the principal medical officer of the Local 
Government Board, has given a minute account* of the present 
state of things. He has taken into consideration not only the bare 
facts of birth-rates and death-rates, but also the various modifying 
influences, such as emigration, age of marriage, relative numbers 
of women at a child-bearing age, poverty and even that of excessive 
nutrition. His conclusion is only what every observant person 
might expect, namely, that the predominant cause in the decline 
of the birth-rate is the volitional limitation of the family. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, the distinguished Fabian, has also given us 
an instructive study. In The Times for Oct. 16, 1906, he pub- 
lished the result of a voluntary and private census which had been 
taken of a certain class of intellectuals. From these confessions 
it would appear that out of one hundred and twenty marriages, one 
hundred and seven were “ limited,’ and only thirteen “ unlimited.” 
Moreover the average number of children born to these marriages 
was considerably under two. ; 

There is some difficulty in deciding how far the decline is due 
to an increased number of sterile marriages or to smaller families. 
In those countries, where the statistics in sterile marriages are 
available, it has been found that there has been no increase in such 
marriages. This would seem to indicate that the decline is due to 
the free will of the people. But I have been assured by medical 
men that the smallness of families is only partially due to voluntary 
and artificial restriction. It is also largely due to impotence arisirig 
from venereal disease. 

Professor Karl Pearson, of the Galton laboratory, attributes 
much of the decline to the factory acts. These laws control the 
hours of working for women and children. Children have thus 
a less economic value, and therefore, so it is alleged, they are not 
wanted. Against this, however, there is the fact that the decline 
in the birth-rate does not take place amongst the very poor classes. 


*The Declining Birth-Rate: Its National and International Significance. London 
and New York: Cassell & Co. 
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It is rather amongst the better working classes, and in all stages 
above them, up to and including the peerage. So there is an eco- 
nomic cause predisposing parents to limit the number of their off- 
spring. But it is not poverty. It is prosperity and luxury. Sensual 
appetite has been allowed to usurp the office of a divinely-strength- 
ened and divinely-guided will. 

Further, as Dr. Newsholme adds, the conclusion that the root 
of the evil is volitional “is confirmed by the fact that in countries 
under the influence of the Roman Catholic religion, which banns 
preventive measures against child-bearing, as in Ireland, and among 
the French Canadians, the corrected birth-rate remains high.”’* 

The question as to whether the race shall survive or die out 
is thus reduced to the question as to whether the human will can be 
made to control the sexual appetite. The answer of Catholicism 
is that it can if only no hindrances be put in the way of the Divine 
Will acting upon the human will; for directly the Divine Will gets 
in active touch with the human will, the very forces are put into 
operation which counteract the forces destructive of the race. The 
Divine Will informs the human will with faith, hope and charity; 
and then from these virtues flow the virtues of prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance. 

Let us repeat what we have said several times before, the 
sexual appetite is not something bad in itself. It is one of God’s 
gifts, and if only used for its proper end is directed to the glory 
of God. This end is the procreation of children in lawful marriage, 
and is not the gratification of sensual pleasure. The sensual pleas- 
ure is but a means to the end, and when used as such is good. 
All indulgence outside marriage, and all perversion within marriage, 
is wrong, and tends to the destruction of the race. Normally 
speaking, however, the successful battle of the will over the appetite 
takes place in the resistance of the many lesser sins which invar- 
iably precede the greater ones. The evil effects of sins of this kind 
are so great that none of them can be regarded as a small matter. 
Imperfect knowledge or consent might render a sin venial. But 
the reflex attitude of the mind towards every act of impurity is 
to regard it as a grave violation of the law of nature. 

Supernatural prudence, therefore, dictates that the evil should 
be entrapped whilst young. Little children are to be taught what the 
sixth commandment means. It forbids whatever is contrary to 
holy purity in looks, words or actions. To go to immodest plays 


*The Declining Birth-Rate, p. 36. 
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and dances is sinful; likewise to look at immodest books and 
pictures. Moreover, the ninth commandment forbids all wilful 
consent to impure thoughts and desires, and all wilful pleasure 
in the irregular motions of the flesh. Further, supernatural pru- 
dence requires that children shall be warned of various other sins 
which commonly lead the sins already mentioned. These are the 
anti-eugenic acts of gluttony, drunkenness, intemperance, idleness, 
bad company and neglect of prayer. 

Amongst adults, too, supernatural prudence dictates that the 
vice of impurity is overcome more easily by flight than by fight. 
This principle is most important in these days when dangers are 
flagrantly put in the way of the public in the names of art, drama, 
and literature. Allowances may be made for different occupations, 
such as those of the doctor and the artist; also for different 
temperaments. But the laws of psychology must be faced. Irreg- 
ular desires have their source in the imagination. Supernatural 
prudence, therefore, requires that the imagination shall not be 
warped by the presence of unnecessary images relating to sex; 
and, also, that if through one’s profession the imagination shall 
have acquired of necessity a certain quantity of these images, they 
shall be counterbalanced by the acquisition of others of an en- 
tirely different nature. 

Further, supernatural prudence enables a man to choose such a 
state of life as is most suitable to his temperament and endowments. 
“Tt is better to marry than to burn.” Marriage is ordained as a 
remedy for concupiscence. That is not its primary end, but rather 
a secondary one ministering to the primary one. Then for those 
who feel that they have a vocation for a life other than the mar- 
riage state, there is the protection of a religious order or the sacra- 
ment of the priesthood. Owing to the greater self-restraint in- 
volved in the celibate life, the greater will-action thus put forth 
reacts upon the married section of the community, tones it up, 
and thus strengthens the foundations of society. 

Supernatural justice is wanted both for the legislator and the 
subject. The legislator who has regard for the preservation of 
the race has to deal with the anti-eugenic forces of indecent litera- 
ture, pictures and drama; of the white slave traffic; of abortion. 
All these subjects are most delicate and intricate. The legislator, 
who will deal with them requires common sense and also something 
more: he requires expert knowledge in the principles of morality. 
He must be able to discriminate between the various classes of people 
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for whom he legislates. A book, for instance, may be necessary for 
doctors, lawyers and clergy, yet disastrous for the general public. 
Certain surgical operations involve the most complicated adjust- 
ment of the moral law. Hence both in the making and in the ad- 
ministering of law in these cases the greatest perfection is attained 
by allowing the supernatural selective principle to work through 
its medium of supernatural justice. 

Likewise the virtue helps the subjects to obey the laws when 
made. Nay, it helps them to anticipate laws and even render them 
unnecessary. There were no need to make factory acts if employers 
were possessed of a modicum of this virtue. It enters, indeed, 
into phases of human life which the statutes of the realm cannot 
touch. 

The scientific authority who is attracting most attention in 
Europe to-day is Prof. Forel, of Zurich. He has been director 
of a large lunatic asylum, has had exceptional opportunities of 
observation, and, from the rationalist standpoint, has made exhaus- 
tive studies of the subject. Dr. Saleeby recommends his book, 
Die Sexuelle Frage, as the eugenic treatise which has no rival any- 
where, and which cannot be overpraised. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, that a scientist of such eminence did not examine the spiritual 
factor in eugenics a little more scientifically. He regards the Church 
as a hindrance rather than as a help in the solution of the problem. 
It will be a sufficient criticism of his objections to note that his 
chief informant was Pastor Chiniqui. It is interesting, however, 
to note that when he gets away from his theological prejudices and 
relies on his own observations and experiments, he comes round, 
in a large measure, to what the Church has taught always and 
everywhere. 

First, he places the chief cause of sexual aberration in the use 
of alcohol. The Church teaches every child that the sins that 
commonly lead to the breaking of the sixth and ninth command- 
ments are gluttony, drunkenness and intemperance. He says that 
abstention from alcohol is the chief remedy. The Church says that 
the spirit of impurity goes out only by prayer, fasting and alms- 
giving. It is the selective principle working through the cardi- 
nal virtue of temperance. Secondly, the professor prescribes im- 
proved conditions of labor and better payment. The Church always 
insists on avoiding not merely sin, but also the occasions of sin. 
Pope Leo has said that every man shall receive as much for his 
labor as will keep himself, his wife and family in reasonable and 
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frugal comfort. It is the selective principle working through the 
cardinal virtue of justice. Thirdly, the professor advocates fuller 
instruction in sexual matters. The Church has ever insisted on this. 
It was the heresies of Manichaeism, Puritan Protestantism and 
Jansenism that regarded sex as something bad or naughty in itself. 
The Church stands for a sense of proportion and a due reticence 
in these matters, but when plainness of speech is needed she does 
not hesitate to use it. Here we have the selective principle working 
through the four cardinal virtues all together, prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance. 

Most interesting is the attempt which is being made to cure 
impurity by means of hypnotism or suggestion. All suggestion 
is hypnotism, says Prof. Forel. So he proceeds to clear the mind 
of sexual images by suggesting images of another sort in their 
place. Abnormal images are dislodged by normal ones. But this 
is precisely what our selective principle does in directing man to 
utilize the sacramental system of the Catholic Church. Even apart 
from the actual grace which is given through the sacraments and 
occasioned by the sacramentals, the mere external forms and rites 
and images and pictures are a means of counter-suggestion such 
as no psychic or medical science has ever yet produced. If a man 
hangs a crucifix round his neck he has a constant suggestion of the 
sacrificial love which is to cause sacrificial love in him. If a girl 
wears a Child of Mary’s medal, she has a constant suggestion of 
the immaculate purity of the Mother of God. So, too, we might 
tell the story of the long list of sacramentals, the crosses, the medals, 
the scapulars, the holy water, the pictures, the reliquaries, the 
statues, the genuflections, the making of the sign of the cross. Then 
over and above all these, the selective principle works through the 
theological virtue of faith, filling the heart and mind with the con- 
viction that the sacraments actually convey the grace which they 
signify. The faithful Catholic believes that he is born again, be- 
lieves that he is fortified against the assaults of the flesh, believes 
that the Blessed Sacrament lessens concupiscence, believes that 
marriage conveys to him supernatural strength to bear the burdens 
of the state. 

I have before me a number of publications of “ the Psycho- 
Medical Society,” previously known as “ The Medical Society for 
the Study of Suggestive Therapeutics.” It would be too much here 
to attempt an examination of the various cases treated. But two 
general impressions may be noted: how very limited is the faith 
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of the medical profession in the usefulness of its own psycho-thera- 
peutics; and how universal is the application of the spiritual thera- 
peutics of Catholicism. In both spheres the radical cure consists 
in the strengthening of the human will. But the psychic society 
has recourse to psychic methods, the mere action of a psyche upon 
a psyche; whereas the spiritual society has recourse to spiritual 
methods, the action of the Spirit of God on the spirit of man. The 
thousands who are engaged in the struggle between will and appetite 
need something more permanent in its action than half an hour’s 
suggestion or sleep in a doctor’s surgery. How often though do we 
hear the excuse: “ Oh, but it is only human nature after all. We 
are children of Adam. We are no worse than anybody else.” That 
is the implicit confession of the need of a higher Will to vivify and 
fortify the human will in its choice. We are children of Adam, 
precisely. And just because of that we need to be born again and 
made co-heirs with the second Adam. 


O loving wisdom of our God! 
When all was sin and shame, 

A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 

O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
Which did in Adam fail, 

Should strive afresh against the foe, 
Should strive and should prevail. 


The Incarnate Christ, the Church and the whole Sacramental 
system, is but the visible organ through which the action of the Will 
of God is applied to the will of man, the normal method by which 
the principle of selection operates. 








CONSEQUENCES. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
CHAPTER XV. 


i] RS. VAN DORAN was at dinner. The Senator and a 

missionary priest were her only guests. She greeted 

Jane affectionately. One glance at the round hat 

and the plain black uniform, and the wise old lady 

had intuitively guessed half the truth. She ordered 

the foal butler to bring in another plate of soup, and she went on talk- 

ing as if Jane’s advent at such an hour was the most natural and 
expected occurrence. 

‘“This is my little friend, Jane Tully, Father Jacquard,” she 
said. “I am glad she came in just when she did. It seems to prove 
the truth of my heterodox statement, that pagans beget piety. Now 
I knew Jane’s father in Paris; he had no faith in God or man, 
and here she is a devout little Papist.” 

“ But she went to a convent,” said the Senator, rising and 
seating Jane in a chair by his side. 

“ And all men adore convents,” continued Mrs. Van Doran. 
“They are perfectly willing to go blundering through the world 
learning all the wickedness they can, but they want their future 
wives and sisters preserved from it all. I don’t believe the world 
will grow any better, Father Jacquard, until men and women are 
judged by the same moral standards.” ; 

The tall missionary smiled. “I didn’t know the ten command- 
ments were confined to any special sex,” he said. 

“ Well perhaps not,” she admitted, “ but it seems to me those 
ancient Jewish women, who lived in the time of Moses, had more 
freedom than we moderns. They tore their hair and clothes when 
they wanted to express themselves, and weren’t hampered by a 
thousand conventions. We have to have manners as well as morals 
if we don’t want to be ostracized.” 

“And if one desires to be ostracized?” asked the Senator, 
his eyes twinkling. 

“No one desires that,” said the old lady with great finality. 

VOL. XCV.—20. 
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“ The Senator says that he is a social outlaw, but he doesn’t mean it. 
He hates parties; he likes people. He despises functions; he adorns 
a dinner.” 

“ But what about a hermit like me?” asked the priest. 

“ Missionaries defeat their own purpose if they try it. You 
have to be all things to all men, and I don’t know a harder under- 
taking. It was to talk about that very thing that I asked you and 
the Senator to come here to-night.” 

The Senator was not listening very attentively. He was watch- 
ing Jane. She was breaking her food but eating nothing. He had 
seen her wipe two tears away behind the ample folds of her nap- 
kin. He did not like to question her or to sympathize for fear she 
would break down outright. 

Mrs. Van Doran went on. “I think the life of a missionary is 
terrible. I wouldn’t mind being eaten by cannibals or my blood turn- 
ing towater in an African climate—a quick martyr-like ending of life 
you know, because of course if I ever willingly chose such an 
existence I should want it over as soon as possible—but I am think- 
ing of the traveling you young priests have to do: traveling inter- 
minably, no home, no money, no comforts. Now I’m an old woman 
with a fortune, and I want to make my will. I’m sure I ought 
not to talk about anything so grewsome at the dinner table, but 
making a will doesn’t make one die any sooner. I have made half 
a dozen in my life, each one more erratic than the one that went 
before.” 

“ Why were they erratic?’ asked the priest, feeling that she 
had paused for some sort of response. 

“ Because I’m erratic.” She showed two rows of false teeth 
in her good-natured smile. Now I want to leave most of my for- 
tune to your order, Father Jacquard, but I want to make stipula- 
tions. I want it used as a traveling fund, and every young priest 
who travels on it must travel in the most expensive way. He must 
stay at the best hotels, purchase a whole section on the train when- 
ever possible. I think the ‘nightmarish’ contemplation of the man 
on the shelf above you is horrible. He must, in other words, buy 
all the comforts he can on the journey.” 

“ But isn’t your plan a bit extravagant? ” 

“Of course, I’ve always been extravagant; that’s one of the 
many sins I’ll have to answer for, but I contend that a man who is 
fed well and housed well over night can preach more efficaciously in 
the morning. You see I’m a worldly old woman, and I’m not 
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talking about saints and prophets. Unfortunately we are not liv- 
ing in the days of locusts, wild honey and inherited sheep skins. 
Tailors are importunate and butchers are not altruists. Now, 
Senator, you are a lawyer, you can draw me up such a will I am 
sure. I want it unbreakable this time. Jane, dear, here is the key 
to my desk. Will you go upstairs and send me some paper and 
pens by James. If you do not care for salad you needn’t return. 
You would be no use in signing my will, because I mean to make you 
one of the beneficiaries.” 

The girl rose quickly, showing by her haste that she was so 
thankful for this loophole of escape, that the old lady’s promise 
of future generosity was altogether lost upon her. 

“ The child is in trouble of some sort,” said Mrs. Van Doran 
as Jane disappeared. “ Here I’ve been talking like a cracked phono- 
graph for the last half hour, trying to invent some excuse to send 
her up stairs, and neither of you men has rendered me the least 
assistance.” 

“T’m afraid she is ill,” said the Senator. “I think I had 
better go and ask her if she needs anything.” 

“ Please don’t,” commanded his hostess imperiously. ‘‘ Can’t 
you see that she wants to be alone. Women don’t cry when they 
are ill. The Lord has endowed them with mighty powers of en- 
durance, but He also gave them too much heart surface. It just 
seems smeared out to be hurt.” 

“Hurt?” 

“Oh, no doubt Mrs. Dandrey has hurt her feelings. You see, 
Father Jacquard, Miss Tully is an orphan, a ward of a friend of 
ours. The sister of the friend has never cared for the child. No 
doubt there has been some unpleasantness.” 

“The poor child,” said the priest sympathetically, “ she looks 
harmless.” 

“T’m sure it was Marian Dandrey’s fault,” continued Mrs. Van 
Doran emphatically. ‘Or perhaps Bainbridge has been making 
a fool of her. He is a man of the world, and he assumes a devo- 
tional air towards all women. Perhaps Jane has fallen in love with 
him. I suspected that it would end that way. She is only a 
school girl; that’s one reason I like her. The simple school girl 
is almost as extinct as the dodo. Most of these fashionable secular 
schools in Washington turn out such a crowd of frilled, feathered, 
painted, powdered monstrosities, it is refreshing to meet a convent 
girl in a plain black uniform.” 
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“T wish I might be of some service,” said the Senator with his 
eyes on the door. 

“ What! in improving the fashionable schools’ curriculum? ” 
questioned the old lady teasingly. 

“No, in helping Miss Jane. Do you really think that anyone 
would be heartless enough to be unkind to her? ” 

“ Heartless,” sniffed the old lady. “Isn’t the whole world 
heartless? ” 

“T don’t think that,” said the priest. 

“Oh, I know there’s a wave of humanitarianism sweeping 
over the world at present. It seems to have no definite religious 
fountain head. But after all, are we getting any better? We are 
becoming more scientific and sanitary, but are we growing in grace 
and virtue? Don’t the rich go on squeezing the poor, and the poor 
reviling the rich? The mere fact that we have a police force may 
alter our actions, but not our desires. You see, Father Jacquard, 
I lived four years in Russia. I have a great deal of sympathy 
with anarchists. Now, if I were a servant and had to live with 
a disagreeable, domineering old woman like me, I should have 
blown her up long ago.” 

“My dear lady where is your religion? ” 

“T didn’t have any when I lived in Russia,” she answered. 
“TI acquired mine late in life. You see I was not born in the at- 
mosphere, and the fact is always cropping out.” 

“ But you don’t find the atmosphere too rarefied?” said the 
priest. 

The old lady smiled grimly. “ Well at times I must confess 
that I feel a trifle asthmatic.” : 

The Senator laughed. “I hope you are not as bad as a friend 
of mine,” he said, “ Dick Bowers. He was an old man when I 
knew him; had been prospecting forty years; part of the time some- 
body grub staked him; half the time he did without. Finally he 
struck it rich, but he didn’t work the mine, boarded it up and went 
home with a few nuggets. Said the altitude gave him heart failure.” 

“T think Dick Bowers and I myself are close akin,” she said 
solemnly, holding up her beringed hands in front of her, and ex- 
amining a swollen knuckle without much interest. “I am getting 
the gout, which reminds me continually that I am an old woman. 
If I had found my religious gold mine early in life, there is no 
telling to what heights I might have attained. I might have joined 
an austere monastic order and cultivated a genius for piety, now— 
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now there is little time left me. I must make my will. Come, 
here are the pens and paper. We will go into the library. I knew 
that Jane would not come back. I'll take her an ice myself, and find 
out what is the matter.” 

“But I thought,” said the Senator hesitatingly, “that she 
wanted to be alone.” 

“T’ll ‘find out,” said Mrs. Van Doran. ‘“ When tears are 
dropped surreptitiously into the soup, it may mean that the dropper 
needs a feminine confidant. I am sure you think I speak unfeel- 
ingly, but I have lived so long, Senator, that somehow youthful 
tragedies seem to partake of the nature of melodrama. One al- 
ways knows that the girl will marry someone in the end, and live 
as joyfully as the rest of us in this unsatisfactory world of ours. 
Now if you will go into the library, James will bring in the coffee 
and cigarettes. I am going to take this ice to Jane. Pink ice 
cream to young people is usually irresistible, and if she eats it— 
well, I’ll come and tell you.” 

She lifted the tempting plate from the table, and extricating 
herself with some difficulty from her mahogany armchair, she 
passed through the luxurious hall, up the soft-carpeted stairs, to the 
room that Jane had occupied on former occasions. 

She knocked once—twice—and then getting no response she 
turned the knob and entered. 

Jane was kneeling on the floor, her traveling bag open beside 
her, a number of crumpled letters in her hand, her face buried in 
the cushion of a chair in front of her, and she was sobbing with the 
abandon that only youth can show. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“ Jane—Jane, dear,” said Mrs. Van Doran in a tone that had 
quelled many a case of hysterics. “ What is the matter, child? 
What can be the matter? ” 

The creased yellow letters convinced the old lady that she had 
been wrong in all her surmising. Here was past history, twenty 
years old at least, and exceedingly interesting no doubt. Her in- 
satiable love of gossip almost out-balanced her genuine tenderness 
and affection for the suffering girl. 

“Don’t tell me,” she went on by way of punishing herself for 
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her unworthy curiosity, “don’t tell me, child, unless you feel you 
have to. I am a prying old woman, and ought to have left you 
alone.” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, clasping the wrinkled hand as if she 
were clinging desperately to some friendliness in a whirling world. 
“ Please sit down, I must tell you. It is only fair that you should 
know.” 

The old lady slumped heavily down in the big chair, while 
she waited for Jane to control herself. The silence was oppressive. 
In her helplessness to fathom this mystery Mrs. Van Doran fell 
back upon the practicalities of the present. Her house-wifely mind 
wanted to assure itself that her guest’s bodily comfort had not 
been neglected. 

The room was very complete, the bed high and billowy and 
gleaming with fresh linen. There was a telephone, and a book on the 
table beside it, a low light, magazines and papers, and the door to the 
private bath was just open wide enough to show the porcelain tub and 
long rough bath towels. Having finished the inventory of the room 
to her own satisfaction, she turned again questioningly to Jane, 
who was kneeling beside her, smoothing out the yellow letters 
with cold nervous fingers. 

“You knew my father in Paris?” she began. “ You liked 
him. You thought well of him. Did—did you ever know my 
mother ? ” 

Facing those innocent appealing eyes the old lady felt that 
she could not juggle the truth. She moved uneasily in her chair. 

“ There—was some—mystery,” she said slowly. “I think— 
I think your mother left him.” 

“ And—and did you never know my father in this country?” 

“No.” 

“ But you knew Paul Hartford’s mother?” 

—— 

“ And you knew Mary Hartford?” 

“When she was a little girl.” 

“ But she married.” 

“Yes.” 

“And you never heard her husband’s name?” 

“No, she had gone to live with people. I did not know. Her 
mother was dead. I had no tidings from the child for years.” 

The girl choked down a sob. Her voice had grown to a 
whisper. ‘“ She married my father,” she said. 
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Mrs. Van Doran sank limply back among the cushions of her 
chair. 

“ God have mercy,” she exclaimed. “Is it possible? You are 
dreaming, child; you are dreaming. How do you know?” 

The old lady’s excitement had somewhat the effect of calming 
the girl. 

“ She told me so herself this morning. Oh, it was a pitiful 
story. She loved him, and—and he was selfish and could not care. 
They were married in California. He grew tired of her and de- 
serted her, and then divorced her, and then—then, he went to 
Paris and married—married my poor mother without telling her the 
truth.” 

“My God!” cried the old lady prayerfully. 

“Oh, read these letters—these poor little letters,” said Jane, 
holding them out with trembling hands. “It is only right that the 
world should know.” 

For the first time in her life since her babyhood, Mrs. Van 
Doran was speechless. She was so amazed at herself that she could 
be capable of surprise that it seemed to destroy, temporarily, her 
greater emotions. She lifted the letters close to the light, and for- 


getting her eyeglasses, she read with some difficulty the smail 
foreign handwriting. The words were French. 


Ou, My BELoveED! 


It seems a wonderful thing that you should love me. Some- 
how I feel so humble, dear; I want to be beautiful, brilliant, 
everything charming—everything—everything that is best, so 
that I may seem worthy of that love. I am only a peasant 
girl—not beautiful at all, with only one talent that you have 
been good enough to praise. Some day I may be a great 
success and then—ah, then it may not seem so strange that 
you should love me. 


The next was dated a month later and read: 


To-morrow is our wedding day. The bells are tolling the night 
away. The hours seem to pass so slowly when you are absent. 
I am writing this because I want to tell you something that I 
cannot tell you when I am with you. You would laugh the 
words away. It is this: I have tried so hard to be good. Life 
on the stage, everyone tells me, is full of temptations. I do not 
know. They have not come to me. I think the angels have kept 
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them from me. Every morning I have gone to Mass. Every 
week I have received the good God. But I forget, you do not 
know what these things mean. My old godfather, the curé, 
is disconsolate that I should love a heretic. He does not like 
the idea of a marriage so quiet. “It is a sacrament of joy,” he 
says. But I am an orphan with no one to care I tell him. 
I grew up in Brittany, watched over by my old grandfather 
and grandmother, until I was old enough to be sent to the 
Sisters’ school. It is not much of a life history. Now is it 
not wonderful that you who have seen so much of the world 
and are so wise should love me? 


The next letter dated a year later was almost undecipherable. 
It was blotted with tears, and had been written by a hand palsied 
with grief. ; 


To-night I have found out the truth. In the old secretary- 
there was a package of papers. I looked at them not because 
I mistrusted you, but because I thought they were some foolish 
little notes of mine, and I was so rejoiced to think that you had 
treasured them all this time. Oh, why did you not tell me 


that you had a living wife? Why have you remained silent 
so long? I have no right in this house. I have no right to you— 
I must go. God knows where, and you must not try to follow. 
I cannot leave my baby—she is all I have left. I will work 
for her—struggle for her—but my heart is broken. Oh, I have 
loved you—and you have deceived me. 


The next papers were some fragments of leaves torn from an 
old diary. 
Marcu S1IxTH. 
Back at my old home in Brittany, but it is no longer home. 
Strangers occupy the little cottage of my grandfather. The 
old curé is dead. I have applied for work so often. No one 
wants a baby in arms, and I cannot let her go. 


Marcu FIFTEENTH. 


Oh! the terrible journey back to Paris. My money is nearly 
gone. I cannot act—I dare not try.. I have no spirit, no 
heart, no life. 


Marcy TWENTIETH. 
If I should go upon the stage again he would find me. Would 
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I be strong enough to resist his entreaties? God defend me 
from the ordeal of a meeting. Blessed Mother help me to find 
work—work no matter how humble. 


APRIL SECOND. 


I have spent my last franc. Last night I had to apply to 
the Sisters’ hospital for milk for my baby. To-morrow—God 
only knows what to-morrow will bring—. 


The next letter was a brief communication bearing the letter- 
head of one of the Paris hospitals. It read: 


Mr. JAMES TULLY, AprIL SIXTH. 
15 Rue —. 

Dear Sir: A poor woman, in an exhausted condition, was 
brought to the hospital last night. She had a baby in her 
arms. She was not able to give her name. She seemed to be 
suffering from exposure and starvation. She died early this 
morning without fully regaining consciousness, but towards the 
end the nurse heard her call your name several times. Your 
address was found on her person. Can you give us any in- 
formation with regard to her relatives? 


Very truly yours, 
AvDOoLF Bouve. 


The old lady finished the reading with great difficulty, her eyes 
were dimmed with moisture. She put her wrinkled cheek against 
Jane’s fresh one, and for a time they sat there in silence, their 
minds focused on this tragedy. The girl quivering and wounded, 
almost stunned by her mother’s heart history, the other woman full 
of sympathy, but so old in the ways of the world as to be tolerant 
even of baseness. 

“Only God Himself knows why He lets such things happen,” 
she said at last. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t say that,” pleaded the girl as if she feared 
some blasphemy. “It must all be clear in eternity. It will all be 
plain to us then.” 

“Its a long time to wait,” said the old lady grimly, “ mean- 
while the world goes on, crying like a puling babe for the right to 
happiness, just as if happiness mattered on an earth which is 
peopled every hundred years with souls that don’t know how we 
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lived, and cared less how we died. Your father was a brilliant man, 
Jane dear, but he cared only for himself.” 

The girl’s eyes were fixed as if the light on the table had 
hypnotized her. “ My love for him is dead,” she said dully. “ Life 
can never be the same to me after to-day.” 

“ Now don’t harbor any such notion,” said the old lady. “ You 
are too young. You must learn to forget it. We can’t live with 
ghosts, or the living will have no use for us. I’ve tried it—I know.” 

“ But how can I live,” said the girl desperately. “It was to 
ask you that that I came to-night.” 

The old lady’s lips tightened, until they seemed to leave nothing 
but a deep straight wrinkle beneath her nose. 

“To ask me what?” she exclaimed, conscious of a sense of 
triumph that her conjectures about Marian Dandrey had been 
correct. 

The girl threw her arms imploringly around her old friend’s 
neck. “Oh, Mrs. Van Doran, help me—help me,” she cried. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dandrey does not want me. She has never wanted me. She told 
Madge Warden so to-day.” 

“Told Madge Warden,” the old lady fairly bristled. ‘“ God 
have mercy. It will be all over town before eight o’clock to-night. 
Then you shan’t go back. I'll not let you. I'll keep you myself.” 

“Oh, no, no, I can’t be dependent on people any longer. I 
have no income. I have nothing—nothing. Mr. Bainbridge has 
been very generous.” 

“Generous!” repeated the old lady in a rage. ‘‘ Generous! 
He doesn’t know how to be generous. Has he ever gone hungry, 
or shabby, or denied himself one luxury for you? To give a few 
paltry dollars out of his millions to keep the child of his best friend 
from starvation is not generosity. Oh, my child, my child, I think 
he has been cruel to make you care for him.” 

The girl hid her face in the voluminous folds of the old lady’s 
dress. “I can’t go back,” she cried wildly. “I can’t go back. I 
must find something to do. Something that will give me enough 
to live—just to live.” 

The old lady’s unquenchable youthful spirit rose to the 
emergency. 

“Then we'll find it,” she said vigorously. ‘ You are twenty- 
one and mistress of your own destiny. I am so angry with Marian 
Dandrey that I believe I have a new lease on life. We will go 
away together. You can have the best teachers that the world 
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affords. You have a wonderful talent; you can go on the stage 
and become a great actress. I wouldn’t give a whiff of smoke for 
Marian Dandrey’s judgment, and as for George Bainbridge—well, 
I never saw anything admirable about him.” 

Just then there was a knock upon the open door of the room, 
and the English butler, trained to imperturbability in the midst of 
domestic difficulties, announced, “ Mr. Bainbridge is in the drawing- 
room.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Mrs. Van Doran’s cheeks burned beneath her rouge. She had 
always welcomed excitement of any sort, and here was a situation 
that seemed to call forth all her warrior-like instincts. She had 
fought so many social battles, for causes right and wrong, for 
people who had engaged only her passing interest, but now her 
own affections were involved. She determined to keep Jane, even 
at the expense of insulting Bainbridge; this much was plain. Her 


other motives were so complex that she did not stop to analyze 
them—a primitive mother-impulse to fight for her young, a rare 
sympathy for the girl’s sorrow; vexation with herself that she 
should ever have admitted James Tully to her friendship, anger 
with Marian Dandrey for telling Madge Warden the truth. 

“T’'ll go down and see him,” she said releasing herself from the 
girl’s trembling grasp. “ I’ll make it easy for you, dear. I'll tell him 
that you are going away with me.” 

“T think—I think I would like him to see these,” Jane said 
gathering up the letters. “If you would ask him to read them 
it would help him to understand, and then—then, I think they — 
to be sent to Miss Hartford.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed the old lady doubtfully. “But per- 
haps Mary Hartford would like to go on thinking the worst 
about your mother, but I’ll see. I'll give them first to Bain- 
bridge. Now go to bed, child; I don’t want you to come down 
stairs. I don’t want George Bainbridge to see you until I have 
explained matters. Your nose is all red from crying. I never 
knew but one woman in my life who could cry becomingly, and I 
don’t believe in scenes unless a woman is prepared to get the best of 
them, and she has to look pretty to do that.” 
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Jane sank wearily down upon the bed and looked gratefully 
after her old friend, who seemed galvanized into new life and 
vigor as she waddled towards the door. 

Bainbridge was not in the drawing-room. Presuming upon 
his intimacy in the house, he had followed the sound of voices and 
joined the Senator and Father Jacquard in the library. The three 
men rose as the old lady entered. 

“Tam so glad Jane is here,” said Bainbridge, shaking Mrs. Van 
Doran’s hand with cordial pressure. “ She rushed off this after- 
noon without telling us where she was going. I drove Miss 
Warden home in my car, and I thought Jane would like to go back 
with me.” 

His conventional greeting did much towards calming the irate 
old lady. Facing her three guests in the subdued light of this hos- 
pitable room, that had sheltered friends for a generation, rudeness 
or pyrotechnic display of temper seemed out of place. She was 
too wise to belittle the formalities of the society in which she had 
always lived. 

“ The conventions have preserved man and woman from sui- 
cide,” she had often declared. 

“ Jane is upstairs; she is not feeling well. I made her go to 
bed—want to keep her with me to-night; the poor child has had 
a great shock.” 

“ A shock?” 

The old lady sat down on a long sofa drawn up in front of the 
fire; the three men grouped themselves about her, the priest looked 
as if he feared he was an intruder, the Senator threw away his half- 
smoked cigarette, and Bainbridge stood by the old-fashioned mantel, 
his fingers drumming upon the marble shelf. 

“Miss Hartford came to see her this afternoon,” began their 
hostess. 

“Yes, I know that,” said Bainbridge. 

“ Did she tell you why she came?” 

He hesitated. He had no desire to confide in any of the trio. 

“Oh, some fool notion,” he answered lightly. 

“ Then she did not tell you the truth,” said the old lady with 
conviction. ‘“ I suppose she did not know the whole truth until she 
came here to-night and read those letters.” 

“ What letters?” 

“ Her mother’s letters, and I confess I was as greatly sur- 
prised as she was.” 
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“My dear Mrs. Van Doran,” begged the Senator, “ for good- 
ness sake don’t talk in riddles.” 

“Riddles! My dear Senator, did you ever know-a woman to 
come straight to the point? They lead you through pergolas and 
tangled by-paths and circuitous passageways to the illuminating 
reason of their revelations, but I’ll tell you the facts in one brutal 
sentence if you prefer them that way: Jane found out this afternoon 
that her father was a divorcee.” 

Bainbridge smiled easily and lighted a cigarette. “Is that all? 
Why I had suspected that from the beginning,” he said. 

“Then why didn’t you tell her? ” 

“Why should I?” 

“ She has idolized him all her life.” 

“ And why shouldn’t she? ” 

The old lady’s eyes flashed fire. ‘‘ Because—I think he was 
contemptible. He deserted his first wife—broke her heart—ruined 
her life—for you all know Mary Hartford.” 

Bainbridge roused to some degree of interest, “‘ Mary Hart- 
ford,” he repeated. 

“ She was his first wife. Did he never tell you that?” 

“No, he told me nothing.” 

“No doubt he would have lied about it,” said the old lady 
crossly. “ He certainly proved himself untruthful, dishonorable, 
dastardly, for he married the second time an innocent angel with- 
out telling her that he had a living wife. That poor French girl 
was Jane’s mother.” 

The Senator looked bewildered. “ Jane’s mother! ” 

“ Jane’s mother was a peasant girl from Brittany. If you can 
fancy an unsophisticated little saint upon a Parisian stage, that was 
Jane’s mother. When she found out the truth about her husband 
she left him. She took her child and left her home, though she 
seems to have had no relatives or friends to help her.” 

“Tt sounds very melodramatic,” said Bainbridge. 

Mrs. Van Doran’s eyes flashed fire. ‘ Don’t belittle such a 
tragedy,” she said. “ Her letters are heart-breaking, for she loved 
him. She feared that he might plead with her, and that she would 
be tempted to listen. Oh, why do women care for such weaklings? 
Think of that poor child and her little baby leaving the only home 
they had, and going away out into the dark that would have no 
dawn.” 

“Tf she had loved James Tully she would not have gone,” 
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said Bainbridge. ‘‘ He was legally divorced. It all seems extra- 
ordinary and unnecessary.” 

“Not unnecessary,” said the priest slowly. “She was a 
Catholic I suppose.” 

“And could do nothing else,” said the Senator with simple 
faith. 

“T fail to see it that way,” said Bainbridge. “ After she 
left him, what happened then? ” 

“ She tried to find work and failed. She died in a free ward 
of a hospital. I suppose she had starved herself to death to feed 
the child.” 

“ And who told you all this?” 

“Mary Hartford told her about her father. These letters 
explained her mother. Jane wanted you to see them because—” 

“ Because I am going away.” 

The words rang out clear in the half hush of the big room. 
Jane stood in the doorway, her face pale and pinched with mental 
suffering. She wore a soft silk negligee, and her heavy hair hung 
about her shoulders. 

“T did not know you were all here. It seemed so late to me; 
I could not rest. I had to come down stairs; I am going away. 
I wanted to tell you that I am going away.” 

The girl’s advent was so unexpected that Mrs. Van Doran, 
conscious of all the undercurrents, felt that they were on the pre- 
cipitous verge of a dramatic scene. She wanted to save Jane from 
making any confessions. 

“Jane has promised to go to New York with me,” she said 
with a calm, accumulated by long social effort. “ We may be gone 
some time, but then Jane is twenty-one and guardianships don’t last 
forever, Bainbridge.” 

“T don’t see,” and he struggled to conceal his vexation. “I 
really don’t see why all this past history should make any difference 
now.” 

“ But it does. Oh, it does,” said Jane. “I have no love left 
for my father—no sense of loyalty. If I feel that way why should 
you have any sense of loyalty for me? I have been a burden to 
you long enough.” 

He moved towards her. “ Not a burden, Jane.” 

“Yes, yes,” she repeated, excitedly, seeming to be oblivious 
to the fact that they were not alone. ‘‘ Mrs. Dandrey does not want 
me—she never wanted me. I have been so dull I did not see. Now 
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I shall go out into the world and earn my way—earn the right to 
live because—because I must not die.” 

Mrs. Van Doran sank back in her chair, feeling helpless to pre- 
vent the coming cataclysm. She forgot Father Jacquard, she for- 
got the traditions of her house, she was oblivious to all the amenities 
of her position as she studied the two young people in front of her, 
wondering if Bainbridge really loved the girl. 

For the moment Bainbridge seemed carried out of himself. 
“ Jane, Jane,” he cried, “ you are over-wrought—unstrung. Bain- 
bridge Hall is my home; your place is there.” 

“She will go with me,” said the old lady resolutely. “ She 
is old enough to decide for herself. She will go to New York and 
study for the stage, or become a dramatic reader—something of the 
sort. She has a wonderful talent. I will give her every advantage. 
I will make her a great actress.” 

“No, no, not that.” The Senator was beside Jane in the 
doorway. “ Jane, Jane, look up, come with me back to the woods 
and the mountains. I love you. Don’t you know I love you?” 

His arm went protectingly about her. He seemed en- 
tirely ignorant of an audience. He had never regarded Bainbridge 
as arival. Being essentially masculine himself, he could not com- 
prehend the charm or power of a man who was willing to trifle away 
life in a world pleading for workers. 

Mrs. Van Doran held her breath. In all her experience in 
match-making she had never witnessed a public proposal before. 

Bainbridge moved uncomfortably. 

“ Will you go, Jane? Will you leave me? ” 

Mrs. Van Doran looked at him inquiringly. If he loved the 
girl why did he not tell her so? 

“ Oh, you blundering men,” she said, striving to fill in the preg- 
nant silence. “ Give the child time. Give her time to think.” 


(THE END.) 
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SOME OTHER ISMS. 


SAK 


ARWIN chiefly allowed for evolution through the 
operation and accumulation of small variations. No 
doubt the question of small versus great variations 
had not in his time assumed anything like the im- 
portance which it now has, and no doubt also he 

did in some measure allow for major variations, as, for example, 

in the well-known case of Pavo nigripennis.* But in the main it is 

clear that Darwin chiefly relied upon small variations. Indeed 

Huxley, his prophet, says that Darwin had embarrassed himself 

by his adhesion to the aphorism Natura non facit saltum. Huxley 

himself was tentatively at least of another mind, for he says, “ We 
greatly suspect that she” (sc. Nature) “does make considerable 
jumps in the way of variation now and then, and that these salta- 
tions give rise to some of the gaps which appear to exist in the 
series of known forms.’+ Huxley very clearly saw that the past 
picture of Nature, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say the 
picture of Nature in the past as known to us, is a discontinuous 
picture, just as the picture of Nature all round us is also a dis- 
continuous picture. If evolution is still going on, as is assumed, 
and if it is being carried out by the constant accumulation of 
minute variations, as Darwin taught, it would appear as if the 
picture, if not absolutely continuous, ought to be much more con- 
tinuous than it actually is. By this is meant that there ought to be 
a good deal less sharpness of interval between species and species, 
and much more merging of one into another, than is actually 
the case either in Nature at present or in that record of Nature, 
though no doubt somewhat imperfect, which we possess. How is 
this discontinuity to be accounted for? This is a question which 
has engaged the attention of various writers, and was brought 
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forcibly under the notice of the scientific world by Bateson in his 
great work, Materials for the Study of Variation.* Here he calls 
special attention to the discontinuous picture of Nature, to which 
we have been alluding, and asks the question which we have just 
asked. Then he gives the reply made by Lamarck and that made by 
Darwin. Both of these, he shows, make specific diversity of form 
consequent upon diversity of environment, diversity of environ- 
ment being thus the ultimate measure of diversity of specific form. 
But this reply is met at once by the overwhelming difficulty that 
diverse environments often shade into one another insensibly and 
form a continuous series, whereas the specific forms of life, which 
are subject to them, on the whole form a discontinuous series. 
Many of the vast collection of facts contained in his work go to 
prove the point just stated. Bateson asks whether if the discon- 
tinuity is not in the environment, it may not be in the living thing 
itself. Here we approach the heart of the whole controversy. 
It is, as already urged, the origin of variations which we are really 
in search of: if these origins are not external they must be internal, 
and we may go a stage further and argue that if they are internal, 
they must have been put into that interior by the Supreme Power 
which was the ultimate source of Life, for in no other way can 
their presence be accounted for. And, further, since—according 
to the evolution theory—this capacity for variation contained 
within it the future plumage of the peacock, the vocal machin- 
ery of the nightingale, the optical instrument called the eye, and 
a myriad other things of beauty and utility, it will be difficult to 
doubt that that Power must also be Supremely Intelligent. Hence 
the violent struggle of the materialist to show that environment 
is the factor—an argument which would not serve him much, 
were it true, for it still would fail to account for the power pos- 
sessed by the organism to respond to the environment. And the 
environmental theory having largely broken down, hence also Weis-. 
mann’s now discredited attempt to build up a vast edifice of theories 
of biophores and germinal variation and selection. 

The suggestions at which we have now arrived are that the 
variations come from within, and that they are discontinuous, that 
is to say, that they are considerable and sudden. Now these are 
views which have been put forward tentatively by various writers 
previous to our own immediate period. Huxley, as we have seen, 
was inclined to agree that Nature did at times make a leap. But 
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the first important attempt to deal with the point was that made 
by the late Sir Francis Galton* in his celebrated polygon. This 
was a polygonal slab, which could be made to stand on anyone of its 
various-sized edges on a level table. A push will disturb it so 
that it may rest in quite a different position from that at first 
assumed, yet in a stable position. Yet the figures presented in the 
one and in the other position are wholly different. To put the 
matter into other language, the change from one species to another 
has been sudden and obvious. Now such sudden changes have long 
been recognized and spoken of by breeders as “ sports.” Of late 
years they have been more carefully considered, and the facts 
dealing with them have been woven into a theory under the name of 
the Mutation theory, a mutation being understood to mean a con- 
siderable change, as opposed to a variation which is an alteration 
of a minor character. 


DE VRIES AND THE MUTATION THEORY. 


The theory of Mutations is mainly associated with the name of 
the Professor of Botany in Amsterdam, who first laid it before the 
public, in its complete form, in a course of lectures delivered in the 
University of California.t De Vries saw the difficulty of account- 
ing for variation by the Lamarckian or the Darwinian theory, but 
he also saw, as Lock puts it,t that 


if, at this point, we find that in Nature a co-ordinated set 
of structures can and does arise in an already perfected con- 
dition at a single step, and that such phenomena take place 
with sufficient frequency to give ample opportunities for the 
survival of the new type so arising, we have at once discov- 
ered an alternative way out of the difficulty. 


No doubt, but the question now before us is whether there is 
real evidence that such events actually do take place in nature. De 
Vries relies, as indeed is quite natural, seeing the position which 
he occupies, chiefly upon botanical evidence. He cites the case of 
Chelidonium laciniatum, which apparently suddenly appeared in 
the garden of Sprenger, an apothecary in Heidelburg, in 1590, as 


*Natural Inheritance, Macmillan, 1889, p. 27. 

tSpecies and Varieties, Their Origin by Mutation, Chicago, Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1905. 

tRecent Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity and Evolution, Murray, 
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a “sport” or “mutation” from Chelidonium majus, the well- 
known Greater Celandine. Then there is the case of the Shirley 
Poppy, and finally there are the series of cases in connection with 
Oenothera Lamarckiana (the Evening Primrose), on which de Vries 
himself mainly relies. Now with regard to all these cases, 
it must be confessed that scientific opinion is at present in no way 
satisfied that they establish the theory in question. Take the case 
of Oenothera, on which de Vries built his theory. It is not clear 
that this is really a wild type. It may be.a hybrid, and, if so, the 
forms which de Vries saw may merely represent a process of disin- 
tegration or splitting up of the hybrid into its original types, per- 
haps even on Mendelian lines. O. Lamarckiana, it is clear, does 
generally breed true, but perhaps that is because the form has existed 
so long that it has got rid of most of the possible hybrid combina- 
tions which it could produce. Further, it has been urged that most 
mutations with which we are acquainted are due to losses of one, 
or perhaps even more than one, of the characters of the wild type. 
These retrogressive mutations, as de Vries calls them, follow Men- 
del’s law of heredity. Yes, but all these are losses, and we are 
looking for something which will give us gains or additions to the 
older type. Are such things due to mutations? The question is 
made even more complex when we consider that some of the things 
which look like additions, in domesticated forms, are really due to 
the loss of something which in the past has inhibited the appearance 
of the new feature. But then these, too, are retrogressive mutations. 
On the whole, then, it may be said that whilst the theory of muta- 
tions would really explain the discontinuity of nature by exhibiting 
for us a discontinuous method of evolution in actual operation, 
it does not follow, therefore, that it must necessarily be true. It 
is a fascinating theory, but we must wait for further information 
before we can consider it to be scientifically established. Mean- 
time we may say that the Darwinian theory—within the limits abové 
stated we may call it the Darwinian theory—that small variations 
are to be relied upon for the processes of evolution, has, in the 
opinion of a large number, probably the overwhelming majority, of 
scientific men, completely broken down. De Vries’ view may also 
break down, and what then has to be said? Only that we shall be 
completely in the dark—as, indeed, it may be said that we are at this 
moment in the dark as to the real method of evolution, supposing 
that evolution does exist. And here once more we may call the 
attention of our readers to the series of assumptions upon which 
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the whole of the stupendous edifice of Darwinism, as it now stands, 
has been reared. At the risk of being accused of vain repetitions, 
let us once more urge that whilst there is a good deal of indirect 
evidence in favor of transformism, there is not much really direct 
evidence for it, and it remains a theory still unproved. Further, 
that if it exists or existed, we are still absolutely in the dark as to 
the methods by which it came to pass. And, finally, that this is no 
foundation upon which to build up theories, philosophical, educa- 
tional or political. And now we may ask ourselves, is there any- 
thing taught by science which is likely to survive the destructive 
criticism, which, as has been shown, has been fatal to so many fair 
theories of the past? Some at least would point to the theories 
of Mendel as occupying such a position, and to them we must at 
any rate devote some small amount of attention. 


MENDEL’S THEORY OF INHERITANCE. 


The story of Gregor Mendel, Abbot of the Augustinian Abbey 
of Brunn, has been told so often of recent years that it need only 
be repeated here in mere outline. His remarkable observations 
were made at about the time that Darwin’s views were being 
given to the world. The Abbot hid his paper in the pages of a 
not very well-known journal. It excited no attention at the time, 
though its author was always sure that in due course it would do 
so. He was right, for some fifty years after its publication his 
paper was unearthed by several men of science, and Mendel and 
his theories now occupy the premier position, for the time at any 
rate, in the biological arena. It would be absurd to pretend that 
scientific opinion is at one on this matter—is there any single 
theory on which it is at one ?—but undoubtedly the Mendelian view 
is one which has gained ground since it was first made known 
to the world, and would appear to be still gaining ground. Its 
adherents extol its importance in the highest terms, and one of 
the most recent writers on the subject has not hesitated to claim 
that the results which have been obtained by work on Mendel’s 
lines have been sufficient in themselves to show that his discovery 
“was of an importance little inferior to those of a Newton or 
a Dalton.’’* 

The fundamental feature of Mendel’s method is the direct- 
ing of attention to single characters of the organism, not to the 
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organism as a whole, and to the observation of the behavior of 
these isolated characteristics. When this is done it is found that 
these characters, under processes of breeding, behave not hap- 
hazard, but according to a very definite law. Let us take the best- 
known example perhaps of his theory, that of the tall and short 
peas. Mendel took two varieties of peas, which he had already 
found to breed true, as regards height. The normal height of 
one was six feet (tall), and of the other one and a half (dwarf). 
These two strains were crossed with one another, sometimes the 
pollen of the tall being used, sometimes that of the dwarf. The 
results were the same in both cases. In all cases the result was that 
the offspring were all “ talls,” some of them even taller than the 
parent “ tall.” Mendel, therefore, called “ tallness,” in this instance, 
the dominant, and “ dwarfishness”’ the recessive character. It 
might have been thought by the hasty observer that dwarfishness 
had been wiped out, but what was the result of the sowing of the 
seeds of the self-fertilized hybrids? A mixed generation con- 
sisting of “talls” and “ dwarfs,’ but—most significant fact—of 
no intermediate forms. Further it was found that the “talls” 
were to the “ dwarfs ” as three is to one. The seeds of this second 
hybrid generation were also saved, those from each individual 
plant being carefully harvested and separately sown. What was the 
result? The seeds of the “ dwarf” recessives bred perfectly true, 
none but “ dwarfs” resulting. But not so the “ talls.” 

Some of these bred true, producing only “ talls,” but some of 
them acted like the first hybrid generation of “ talls,”’ and pro- 
duced a generation of “ talls”” and “ dwarfs” in the proportion of 
three of the former to one of the latter. Further experiments 
with other pairs of characteristics, such as yellow and green color, 
etc., led Mendel to lay down the law that 


in every case where the inheritance of an alternative pair of 
characters was concerned, the effect of the cross in successive 
generations was to produce three, and only three, different sorts 
of individuals, viz., dominants which bred true, dominants 
which gave both dominant and recessive offspring in the ratio 
of three to one, and recessives which always bred true.* 


Of his further deductions it is not possible to say more here; 
inquirers will find all that they require in the works of Bateson, 


*Punnett, Mendelism, ed. 3rd, Macmillan, 1911, p. 18. 
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Punnett and Lock on the subject. But this may be said, that, in 
spite of much even acrid criticism, the result of the vast amount of 
work which has been done during the past ten years on these 
lines has tended to confirm rather than to shake the belief in Men- 
del’s views. 


The scheme of inheritance, which he was the first to enun- 
ciate, has been found to hold good for such diverse things as 
height, hairiness, and flower color and flower form in plants, 
the shape of pollen grains, and the structure of fruits; while 
among animals the coat color of mammals, the form of the 
feathers and of the comb in poultry, the waltzing habit of 
Japanese mice and eye color in man, are but a few examples of 
the diversity of characters which all follow the same law of 
transmission.* 


But, after all, from the point of view of the present series 
of articles, the really important fact which emerges from a con- 
sideration of Mendel’s views is that, if they are true, as would 
certainly appear to be the case, they reveal a definite, orderly law, 
and that such a law clamors aloud for the necessity of a Lawgiver. 
Professor Plate, who cannot be arraigned either for ignorance of 
science or any partiality for the idea of a Creator, in his speech 
at the Berlin discussion,; said, “ Personally, I always maintain 
that, if there are laws of nature, it is only logical to admit that 
there is a Lawgiver.” 

True he proceeds: “ But of this Lawgiver we can give no ac- 
count, and any attempt to give one would lead us into unfounded 
speculations. It is there that faith begins, and many of us have 
given up all faith.” With this latter part of the speech this series 
of papers cannot deal; what we are concerned with is the admission 
—surely no sane person could really doubt it—that if we find a 
law, that is a regular, orderly uniformity, we must postulate a Law- 
giver. Further the question also arises: If variation is in any way 
definite, may it not, nay, must it not, also be definite in its direction? 
Bergson,t whilst urging the essential difference between spirit and 
matter, and thus wholly dissenting from a material explanation of 
the universe, seems to posulate a blind God, inherent in nature, 
driving it on to an end unknown to Himself. With all respect 


*Punnett, op. cit., p. 26. 
tProblem of Evoiution, p. 108. 
tCreative Evolution, Macmillan, 1911. 
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to this most brilliant and fascinating writer, such a conclusion 
seems to be little other than an appeal to that Blind Chance which 
has long seemed so unsatisfactory to anyone who dispassionately 
considers the question. At any rate quite a number of scientific 
writers from Lamarck, through Nageli and Eimer and others, down 
to the present day, have believed, wholly apart from any religious 
bias, that variation was guided in some way, that is, have accepted 
a teleological explanation of nature. That the Mendelian laws may 
drive even unwilling converts to the same view, may be seen from 
the following quotation from a very candid man of science: 


With the experimental proof that variation consists largely in 
the unpacking and repacking of an original complexity, it is 
not so certain, as we might like to think, that the order of these 
events is not pre-determined. For instance, the original “ pack ” 
may have been made in such a way that at the mth division of 
germ-cells of a Sweet-Pea a color-factor might be dropped, 
and that at the m-+-n division the hooded variety be given 
off, and so on. I see no ground whatever [he hastens to add] 
for holding such a view, but in fairness the possibility should 
not be forgotten, and in the light of modern research it scarcely 
looks so absurdly improbable as before.* 


In the earlier portion of this series of articles, we spoke 
of dogmatic Darwinism. Could there be a better example of 
scientific dogmatism than that so naively revealed in the words 
which I have italicised in the above quotation. What is it to 
science, as science, whether the order of things is pre-determined 
or not, that scientific men should not like to think that it was pre- 
determined? Surely the object of science is to find out whether 
things are or are not such and such-like, and surely also it is no 
business of science to prefer one or other decision until she is quite 
sure that the decision which she prefers is the right one. 

At any rate we have now arrived at a point where we may try 
to sum up what this account of modern-day Darwinism has tried 
to bring out. Such summaries have been made—up to the point 
then reached—more than once in the course of these essays. But 
they may be set together once more here, at the conclusion of our 
matter, in order that the various points brought forward may be 
welded as far as possible into one continuous argument. 

1. The main doctrine of Transformism is one which has 


*Bateson in Darwin and Modern Science, p. 101. 
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not been proved, and perhaps never can be proved to a demonstra- 
tion. There is a good deal of indirect evidence for it, but not 
much direct evidence. It, therefore, remains and must remain, 
perhaps forever, a theory and not a proved fact. 

2. Since Darwin brought it into prominence, this doctrine 
of Transformism has taken stronger and stronger hold of the 
scientific world, and it would not be unfair to say that in some 
form or another it is held as the best working hypothesis by the 
vast majority of scientific men, however much they may differ— 
and they do differ profoundly—as to the method by which Trans- 
formism has taken place. 

3. This doctrine was, in all its essential features, recognized 
as acceptable by S. Augustine, by S. Thomas Aquinas, by Suarez, 
and by other authoritative Catholic writers. If true, it offers, 
therefore, no difficulties to Catholic thinkers. 

4. Whether true or not, the hypothesis in no way demands 
or necessitates a monistic or materialistic explanation of the uni- 
verse. On the contrary, it would seem to entail the existence 
of a Code of Laws which have directed the transformations, and 
this Code of Laws would seem to demand the existence of a Law- 
giver. 

5. Further, whether true or not, this theory gives us, and can 
give us, no information as to the beginning of things, or how 
the transformistic process started its operations. It had a be- 
ginning, as to which the theory admittedly can tell us nothing. 

6. Darwin’s various theories—as apart from his re-exposi- 
tion of Transformism and his positive additions to scientific knowl- 
edge—do not hold to-day the position that they did towards the 
latter end of the nineteenth century. Many would agree with this 
statement so far as Natural Selection is concerned, and most so far 
as Sexual Selection and Pangenesis are concerned. 

7. Even if they were all proved up to the hilt, none of them 
would afford real proof of a monistic or materialistic explanation 
of the universe, since, again, none of them throw the slightest 
light on the beginning of things. 

8. With regard to the case of the theory of man’s descent. 
Many non-Catholic men of science would accept the theory that 
man’s body was developed—perhaps by a “ mutation ”’—from that 
of some lower form, though there is very little positive evidence 
to prove this descent. Many also are prepared to accept the de- 
velopment of his spiritual characters, but the psychological argu- 
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ment against this development forces at least some of them to 
believe that the theory is impossible and untenable. For Catholics 
the question is, of course, settled, but it is open to them to show, 
as they can show, that their view is identical with the view of or- 
dinary common-sense. 

g. It is impossible to derive a moral law from external nature, 
and no one can contemplate, without horror, a return to the prin- 
ciples of the Struggle for Existence and of Sexual Selection on the 
part of the human race. The very fact that all the efforts of 
man—of the better nature of man and of the best races of man—are 
at this moment being directed to frustrate the efforts of nature, 
shows that “ Nature’s insurgent Son” is actuated and directed 
by something of a higher origin than mere matter. 

10. The views of Mendel, which are rapidly gaining ground, 
point towards a law and an order in variation and development, 
which can only be accounted for on the hypothesis that they are 
the outcome of the Idea of an Omnipotent Lawgiver. 

11. The glib, and often most ill-informed, utterances of the 
writers of too many pamphlets, articles and popular manuals may 
be very largely discounted, and persons reading them should al- 
ways keep before their mind’s eye the difference between a scientific 
fact and a scientific hypothesis. The former, if really a fact, can- 
not affect religion in any way. The latter is only the thought of 
some man’s mind, and may take its place any day, as many and 
many a theory has done, on the scientific scrap-heap. 


(THE END.) 
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THE MIGHT OF THE INWARD MAN. 
BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


Sagi RIGEN was a famous defender of Christ and His 
Church in early Christian times. Leonides, his father, 
(who afterwards died a martyr) had him baptized 
in infancy, and used to go to his cradle while the 
child was asleep, uncover his breast, and reverently 
kiss it saying that it was the shrine in which the Holy Ghost was 
lodged. He had in mind St. Paul’s teaching: “ Know you not 
that you are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?” (1 Cor. iii. 16.) 

It is true that all of God’s works which are extrinsic to 
Himself, are common to the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
But the Holy Scriptures and the saints and theologians of the 
Church, and indeed the Church herself, attribute to the Third 
Person the work of our sanctification. A conspicuous and dog- 
matic instance of this is found in the canons of the Council of 
Trent: “If anyone shall say that without the inspiration and 
help of the Holy Spirit going beforehand, a man can believe, 
hope, love or repent as he ought, so that the grace of justification 
may be conferred on him: let him be anathema.”* 

Thus God is Himself the immediate source of all our good, 
as far as it makes for a happy eternity; He is so by a most inti- 
mate union with our souls and a constant guidance of them. This 
is variously named the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, the inspira- 
tion of grace, the inner voice of God; and our part is called co- 
operation, fidelity to interior divine guidance, correspondence with 
grace; and very generally it is named fidelity to conscience. This 
condition is the object of the Apostle’s prayer for his converts: 
“That He would grant you, according to the riches of His glory, 
to be strengthened by His Spirit with might unto the inward man ” 
(Eph. iii. 16)—strengthened in their thoughts and affections 
directly by God’s own holiness, nay by His very Self. Albertus 
Magnus was once asked for an edifying thought, and he gave it 
thus: “Man receives God spiritually in his soul, as the priest 





*“Si quis dixerit, sine praeveniente Spiritus Sancti inspiratione, atque ejus 
adjutorio, hominem credere, sperare, diligere aut poenitere posse, sicut oportet, ut 
ei justificationis gratia conferatur; anathema sit.” (Con. Trid., Sess. vi., Can. iii.) 
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receives Him corporally at the altar; and this happens every time 
that through love of Him he abstains from some fault, even though 
it be but a word or a glance.” 

Oftentimes, when even instructed and faithful Christians are 
bid to seek God in their own hearts, they often feel as if they were 
directed to journey into an unexplored country. They can hardly 
imagine that there is an inner sanctuary of God which is all their 
own, and in which the closest divine intimacy is ever awaiting 
them, yea, is awaiting even the newly penitent. “I ask but one 
thing of you,” wrote Fénelon to a recently repentant friend, “ which 
is to follow in simplicity the bent of your own mind for good- 
ness, as you have formerly followed your earthly passions in pur- 
suit of evil. Believe, then, your own heart, to which God, whom 
you have so long forgotten, is now speaking in love, notwith- 
standing its ingratitude.” No, it must not be supposed that the 
- intimate guidance of the Holy Spirit is limited to persons of the 
higher spiritual grades. When, indeed, one’s strivings are winning 
maturity of virtue, God’s influence seems closer and His guiding 
hand stronger. But even in the earlier stages of an earnest man’s 
progress, a light rises within him showing him his daily imper- 
fections, revealing his past sins in their native ugliness, and at the 
same time urging him strenuously to constant increase of the two 
means of sanctification that lie most in his power, namely, purifi- 
cation of his present life from the least defects, and the doing of 
penitential works for a more adequate atonement of the past. 
The Holy Spirit is as well the master of novices as the perfecter 
of proficients. In the one case no less than the other, the soul 
must beware of resisting the admonitions of its Heavenly Guide, lest 
His voice be silenced. For guidance high and low the prayer of the 
Psalmist must be offered: “Show, O Lord, Thy ways to me. 
Direct me in Thy truth and teach me; for Thou art God my Savior; 
and on Thee have I waited all the day long.” (Ps. xxiv. 4, 5.). 
Be it remembered, too, that this grace of divine guidance comes 
through the sacraments, whose influence is both inner and outer, 
abiding with us interiorly through the indwelling Spirit: ‘“ Because 
the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, 
who is given to us” (Rom. v. 5)—by Christ in His sacraments. 
Certainly it is a most blessed and delightful privilege thus to pass 
back and forth between the divine world of Holy Church’s worship 
and ordinances, and the paradise of God’s grace within our own 
minds. 
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God makes Himself felt and understood to everyone who 
offers himself to His interior guidance. This does not change 
the substance of a virtuous life, but reveals its obedience and 
humility and prayer and charity as the direct result of immediate 
divine union. It does not make us feel like prophets of God, whose 
inspiration is quite different, but it makes us know, in a light all 
calm and joyful, that we are children of God. It is not a mission 
to work miracles, but an invitation from the depths of the soul 
to give up self-guidance, and follow the maxims of the Gospel under 
the very eye of the Deity Himself. How truly does St. Chrysos- 
tom say: that nothing so effectually cures a fault as the continual 
remembrance of God. 

How can we know that we are surely receiving God’s secret 
communications? Is there any plain sign? The Curé of Ars 
gives an answer as clear as it is adequate: “ When good thoughts 
come into our mind, we may be sure that the Holy Ghost is visit- 
ing us.” Does your impulse incite you to do what is evidently 
good, or does it beckon you towards debatable ground? Is the 
after-feeling one of peace, or rather one of unrest? Is it accom- 
panied by affection for superiors, or censoriousness? Has the 
new impulse come with discontent, a desire of change, or with tran- 
quility? Have you confidence that God will aid you to carry out 
these inward suggestions and are you willing to abide His time, 
or are you hot for instant action? Instability is a bad sign; for 
in all graver matters God’s drawing is continuous and gentle, yet 
peremptorily insistent, but never away from your usual obedience. 
By this means it is that a pious soul is trained into a real spirituality. 
All that is meant by sound judgment is granted the soul in full 
measure, so that it “judgeth all things” in its life prudently, 
being made by its interior lights competent spiritually to examine 
them (1 Cor. ii. 15). St. Francis de Sales, echoing the traditional 
teaching, goes so far as to promise that fidelity to inner guidance 
fits one to perceive the divine approval, even in spiritual matters 
of every-day occurrence. ‘A servitor of heavenly inspirations,” 
he says, “ knows at what time, in what order, by what method, 
each virtue must be practiced.”* 

The guidance of the Holy Ghost bestows the force of God 
upon human endeavor, and gives the Church the benefit of souls 
filled with holy initiative. But what is here meant by initiative? 
What is not meant is this: to act of a sudden, even when the cause 


*Letters to Persons in the World, Mackey, p. 182. 
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is good and the interior impulse is sane, strong and religious. Nor 
to act in grave matters without the counsel of devout and peaceful 
and experienced men. Nor yet to savor novelties with joy, and 
eagerly to search them out. No. Initiative is not to act with- 
out good advice, nor from love of innovation, nor with precipita- 
tion. 

But initiative is to seek diligently for new ways of glorify- 
ing God without forfeiting old ways, least of all criticising them. 
Initiative is the spirit of the explorer and the pioneer, especially 
in spreading God’s faith and His Church. It is to have confidence 
amid adverse circumstances, and to look for a betterment of religious 
conditions, quickly lending a hand to bring this about. It is to 
covet and ask the place of toil and of danger in dealing with 
God’s enemies. 

Initiative is that spirit which makes little of one’s own defi- 
ciencies when duty or opportunity calls for action: and constantly 
to make opportunity stand for duty. To have an adventurous spirit 
in religious undertakings. To be the first to advance when au- 
thority says “ Go!” and the first (however sadly) to stop when au- 
thority says “ Halt!” Never to allow oneself “ to think ” (we quote 
Father Hecker) “or to express a word which might seem to place 
a truth of the Catholic faith in doubt, or to savor of the spirit of 
disobedience. With all this in view, to be the most earnest and 
ardent friend of all true progress, and to work with all one’s might 
for it’s promotion through existing organizations and authorities.’’* 

Some say, or would wish they had the courage to say, that 
all this is but theoretical if not visionary; and that it interferes with 
a common sense management of religious affairs. Well, some would 
manage supernatural activities, such as all departments of the 
care of souls, and including the education of children, by the rules 
of worldly policy. These aspire to the shrewdness of worldlings in 
dealing with immortal souls. They would attend to divine things in a 
human spirit. Others adopt, indeed, methods and means of a human 
kind, but they are guided by the lights acquired from prayer, holy 
Mass and their communions. Which kind of wisdom is the better 
for a workaday life of zeal? St. Francis Xavier, one of the most 


*True initiative was illustrated by St. Francis de Sales throughout his whole 
career. He composed his first sermon whilst yet a young man in deacon’s orders, 
and preached it on Pentecost—a discourse on the descent of the Holy Ghost. He 
was the least innovating, and at the same time most holily ventursome, of God’s 
servants. Read his chapters on Inspirations in the Devout Life and in the Love of 
God for a full and perfect treatment of the great doctrine here so scantily and 
defectively given. 
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successful among practical soul-savers, declares for the latter. 
Speaking of some details in the management of hard sinners, he 
wrote: “ But to understand when this is proper to be done, how 
far to proceed, and with what precautions, is what the guidance of 
the Spirit and your own experience must teach you at the particular 
time and occasion.”* And again, when arranging for the instruc- 
tion of converts: “ After they have professed their belief in all 
that the Church teaches, the catechist instructs them to pray to 
the Holy Ghost for His seven gifts, those especially which can 
help them to believe the Catholic faith.” 

It is sometimes alleged that this rule of following God’s Spirit 
in all things applies entirely to recluses, and is adapted only to con- 
templatives. No, not by any means. There is no guidance of the Deity 
so plain as that which makes men perform their usual duty of 
prayer, whether it be the prattling of the child in his petitions, 
the anguish of the stricken sinner, or the rapture of the saint. 
When you feel inclined to pray for a lawful object, you are now 
under the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit. If that incli- 
nation be unusually strong, if it be persistent, even vehement, 
O rejoice and be glad, for it means the getting in due time of a favor 
of more than ordinary value. If it be a painful yet peaceful feel- 
ing, having in it the stings of remorse or the forebodings of danger, 
O pray harder and harder, for these are divine warnings against 
perdition. 

No interior condition is more surely an inspiration from God 
than an enduring tendency to observe a daily rule of mental prayer. 
As to even the method of meditation, that, too, in its more deep 
flowing currents, is ordered by no other than the divine power 
within us. A full knowledge of St. Ignatius and his method of 
meditation leaves little doubt that his method was inspired. “ So 
high and sovereign is the exercise of mental prayer,” says De 
Ponte in the first paragraph of his wonderful book of Meditations, 
“in which we meditate upon the mysteries of our holy faith, and 
converse familiarly with Almighty God, that the principal master 
of it can be no other than the Holy Ghost Himself. The holy 
Fathers learnt it by His inspiration, and they have left us many 
documents of much importance, how to exercise it with profit, fol- 
lowing the motion of that principal Master.” And later on that 
author returns with emphasis to the same teaching: “ True it is 


*Life, by Coleridge, vol. ii., p. 117. 
tIbid., vol. i., p. 167. 
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that the greatest certainty in these petitions and colloquies depends 
principally upon the Holy Spirit, who, as St. Paul says, ‘asks for us 
with unspeakable groanings’ (Rom. viii. 26). For with His inspira- 
tion He teaches us, and moves us to ask, ordering our petitions, and 
stirring up those affections with which they are to be made.” 

Much of the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and in earlier years 
by far the greater part, is granted us for resistance to evil. What 
gave the martyrs their crown? Resistance to idolatrous laws; the 
sovereignty of the one true God demanded that of them in 
their soul’s interior. The same divine help is needed for our own 
daily martyrdom: “I see another law in my members, fighting 
against the law of my mind and captivating me in the law of sin.” 
(Rom. vii. 23.) To hold one’s own against our inward evil ten- 
dencies needs the inward “ inspiration and help” of the principle 
of good—God. As a room is aired, so is a soul purified. Is a 
room foul? Open wide the windows, all of them, and all the doors; 
and the pure air and bright sunshine cleanses everything, dries up 
all foul dampness, leaves everything clean and sweet. O my soul, 
open thy windows and doors wide and free, and call God’s Spirit 
within thee. Despondency flees and hope returns; doubts are 
dried up like malarious damp. God has come, bright and sweet, 
all powerful and all loving. Prayer is become the breathing in of 
God’s holiness ; self-denial is made the confession of God’s suprem- 
acy. Two things will give thee highest joy, and these two are one: 
the first is that thou shalt be made conscious that this purifying of 
thy life is the infinite God Himself; the second is, that it is love, 
nay it is loving union, for “ He who is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit.” (1 Cor. vi. 17.) 

How great the boon of knowing that what wakes my soul 
out of the torpor of worldliness is the living God Himself, whose 
force is infinite love, whose action is the communication of Himself; 
that what is moving and softening and wounding and healing my 
affections, lighting up the dark places, plucking out evil habits, 
thawing out what was frozen, is the infinite and eternal Deity Him- 
self. Nor is there in this any essential difference, as we have 
already said, between souls high and low in the ranks of God’s 
friends. For St. Bernard testifies: “From the time of God’s en- 
trance into the interior of my soul, He has never made His presence 
known by any extraordinary tokens, either by voice or by visible 
appearance. I have felt His activity only by the movement of my 
heart; and I have experienced His active power by the amendment 
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of my vices, by the mortification of carnal passions, by the penitent 
view of my faults, by the renewal of my life, by the enlarged 
vision of all things which show forth His greatness.”* 

Weakness of conviction of the dogma of the indwelling Spirit 
is the reason of partial failure in many religious careers. It 
is especially the explanation of what is known as dissipation of 
spirit. The mind of an unrecollected man is like an unfenced or- 
chard, whose fruits are not for the owner but for all passers-by—a 
comparison used by St. Francis de Sales. The inner divine voice 
is drowned by the demands of undisciplined nature, filling the soul 
with excuses and questionings, and clamors for favors and demands 
for “rights.” Sensuality, even when it is not gross, yet deadens 
the mind to what 4 Kempis calls the “ divine whisperings,” which 
die away amid the pleasures of the table or the comforts of an 
easy life. Even the innocent desires of the heart, such as craving 
for the company of friends and relatives, may easily confuse, per- 
haps wholly deaden, the tones of that voice, which will make its 
plea for love only amid the silence of all other lovers. The result 
is that multitudes of souls become good and never grow better. 
One does religious acts and does not think religious thoughts; and 
finally becomes like the man in the prophesy: “ As he that is thirsty, 
dreameth and drinketh, and after he is awake is yet faint with 
thirst, and his soul is empty.” (Isaias xxix. 8.) 

Fidelity to the interior influences of grace, beginning, in the 
case of ordinary souls, with the voice of God in conscience and 
ending with the terrible self-exactions of the nobler kind of natures 
—those who are called to emulate the angels in holiness—fidelity to 
the inner divine Master is the fundamental virtue of religion. Even 
saints find cause for regret in their faulty exercise of it. For ex- 
ample, Blessed Mother Barat, although she was imbued with a wor- 
shipful obedience to God’s external authority, yet wrote to the 
_ Venerable Mother Duchesne, at a difficult crisis of the Sacred Heart 

Congregation which she had founded: “ The fruits of an exact fidel- 
ity to the Spirit of our Lord are immeasurable. I have but one regret 
in the world, and that is not to have been always faithful to it. 
O if I had to live over again, I would listen only to the Holy Spirit, 
and act simply by His inspirations. How well do the saints know 
that every attribute of the Deity is expended upon us in the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. As God is, so is He my guide. His immensity 


*Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles. 
+Life, by Baunard, vol. i., ch. x. 
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envelopes me everywhere; His majesty appals me in my sinfulness; 
His goodness melts the hardness of my heart—a most miracu- 
lous victory. And in all this His touch arouses my consciousness 
that I am under immediate divine control. 

The guidance of the Holy Ghost is thus both a mark of pro- 
gress and its rule. It is also the promise of final perseverance. A 
man’s blood grows weak and thin with age. But his soul’s blood, 
the grace of God, never ages. O Holy Spirit of God, Thou art 
eternal life, and Thou art my life. The force of Thy inspirations 
grows stronger with the weakening of the forces of my natural 
life. Virtue is beautiful forever. Love blooms eternally. O how 
much purer is the life of God within my thoughts than the life of 
man that is in my blood and wrapped about me in my flesh. The 
one is always dying most miserably, the other ever increasing in 
vigor, as our Savior promised: “ The water that I will give him, 
shall become in him a fountain of water, springing up into life 
everlasting.” (John iv. 14.) 

When everything in life is done because God inspires it, or His 
providence arranges it and places its interior motives, this is per- 
fection. Now the mission of the Spirit within the soul is love, love 
to be given, love to be obtained, and this reciprocal movement of 
love is to be the stream on which at the end is carried to heaven 
the merits of a lifetime. It is God who inspires the soul with 
love of Himself as the supreme good, love of a son for his Father, 
of a spouse for his Spouse, of a brother for his Brother. As these 
relations exist in God’s own inner life of Father, Son and Spirit, 
so are they transferred to the inner life of the human soul, and 
thus to that soul God is made all in all. ‘“ The estate of the divine 
union,” says St. John of the Cross, “consists of the total trans- 
formation of the will into the will of God in such a way that 
every movement of the will shall be always the movement of the 
will of God only.”* 

Let us conclude with the prayer of Holy Church in the Mass for 
Wednesday after the second Sunday of Lent: ‘“O God, the restorer 
and lover of innocence, direct to Thyself the hearts of Thy serv- 
ants: that the fervor of Thy Spirit being lighted within them, 
they may be found steadfast in faith, and effective in work. Amen.” 


*Ascent of Mt. Carmel, bk. i., ch. xi. 
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ST. CLARE OF ASSISI. 
BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.5.F.C. 
IV. 


MIE have spoken so far of Clare’s loyalty to St. 
Francis, and of her strenuous defence of the Fran- 
ciscan vocation ; and we have said that it was through 
her devotion to Francis and poverty that she found 
her freedom of ‘soul. 

Now nowhere is Franciscan liberty of spirit more exquisitely 
revealed than in St. Clare. Take up her Legend and her Letters— 
the one supplementing the other—and in the reading you can hardly 
miss a certain spiritual exhilaration, such as you will sometimes find 
in the open spaces of the hills. Largeness and freedom are there, and 
the freshness and buoyancy which belong to freedom. Here is a 
woman who does not fear to be herself; in whose religious devotion 
the proper natural self is sublimated, not suppressed. 

Father Faber, in All for Jesus,* has contrasted the “ beautiful 
liberty of spirit which pervades and possesses” the Benedictine 
mind with the “ regimental sort of holiness ;” and he tells us that the 
way to “real, unaffected, enduring piety ” is to be found in that 
Catholic liberty of spirit which modern writers on the spiritual life 
for the most part are wanting in. Doubtless there are times when 
the “‘ regimental sort of holiness ” is the only sort which will avail. 
But, as Father Faber remarks, it is apt, when it becomes a system, 
“to lessen devotion in extent,” and, still more, “to lower it in 
degree.” Liberty of spirit is the mark of true Catholic piety. With- 
out it devotion is a mere artificial growth; it is not the giving to 
God of the man himself. It was just this giving to God of the real 
self which the Benedictine writers, to whom Father Faber alludes, 
insisted upon; and for this reason the piety they teach, whilst it 
fixes the whole mind and affections upon God, and lifts a man 
above his natural self, yet never destroys the personal self but 
only elevates it. Much the same thing is found amongst the early 
Franciscans. They develop in the sphere of their vocation as a 
plant rooted in its proper soil and flourishing hardily and joyously 


*Chapter viii., sections 7 and 8. 
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amidst the breezes of heaven. Certainly in their freedom of spirit 
those early Franciscans, such as we read of in the Fioretti, bear the 
mark of true Catholics. But, as we have said, none of them exhibit 
this mark more exquisitely than does St. Clare. Of her it may be 
said, without reservation, that even in this life she truly found 
herself in her religion, and in its sublimities moved “ with house- 
hold motions light and free.” 

The secret of her spiritual freedom lies in the simplicity with 
which she trusted herself to the guidance of that worshipful love 
which was the encompassing form of her character, to bring her 
to the divine goal of her heart’s desire. Undoubtedly, her life-long 
purity and singleness of aim secured to her a fuller measure of 
freedom, for to the innocent spiritual liberty comes as a childhood’s 
confidant. But liberty itself is found in the possession of “ the 
highest as we see it,” or rather “as the heart calls to it.” They 
who find their true desire are free. What then was the true desire 
which gave such exquisite freedom to Clare? We may say at once 
that it was “ the poor Christ.” 

Now Clare’s life was in truth a song of the heavenly love. She 
loved St. Francis, she loved evangelical poverty, but above all, and 
as encompassing all, she loved “ Christ the Poor.” It was in the 
wake of this supreme love that she looked lovingly upon all things 
in heaven and earth, but especially upon whatever bore the mark 
of Christ’s poverty. One needs the Catholic Faith, which realizes 
our Lord as a living Presence, and not as a mere figure of history, 
in order to understand at all the reality of Clare’s love-experience in 
her vision of “the poor Christ.” We have here no singer’s song 
of unrealized sentiment, but a real experience of Catholic Faith. 
In the assurance of this Faith, Clare knew herself irrevocably 
claimed in mind and heart by the living Christ in the mystery of His 
earthly poverty. . 

Her own soul was not more real to her than was “ Christ the 
Poor;” and in this Faith she gave to Him the worship which her 
heart was restless to give to the One Who was the satisfying per- 
sonal Response to the call of her spirit. ‘“ Christ the Poor” came 
to her as this personal Response, and her heart found its freedom 
and rest. From that moment her prayer was “to be conformed to 
Christ the Poor in the little nest of poverty;” and jealous lest 
she might in aught be displeasing to Him, she made the remembrance 
of His poverty “as a clasp of gold with which she closed her heart 
in her breast, so that no dust of earth might find entrance.” Here, 
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as in all the passages which tell of Clare and “the poor Christ,” 
the Legend falls into the language of the love-story : a fitting setting 
for the real story of Clare. 

But we shall perhaps best come to an understanding of what 
Clare’s worship of “the poor Christ” meant to her, if we take a 
retrospect of the ethical influences which were remoulding the 
Christian world at the beginning of the thirteenth century: for if 
there is one thing certain about the Franciscan movement, it is its 
direct relationship with the new spirit which was breathing fresh 
life into mediaeval society at the time that movement had its birth. 
The Franciscan life was in fact a realization, on the high plane of 
Catholic Faith, of the new ethical ideals which were then sweeping 
over the world, and which were born of an awakened sense of per- 
sonal freedom. 

The rise of the Italian communes against the Empire, and the 
self assertion of the burgher class against the feudal nobles, were 
symptoms of this awakened sense. But its deepest, most funda- 
mental, expression was the new literature of chivalry and love. 
The chanson de geste, the chivalric romance, and the new love-song 
uttered the intimate emotion of the new age. In them the world- 
spirit broke through the pessimism which had settled like a London 
fog upon the souls of men during the eleventh century, and endured 
more or less until the close of the twelfth. I say “ more or less,” 
because the Christian spirit was too strong and vital not to be 
agoused to resistance against the prevailing depression. Histori- 
cally and psychologically the crusades on the one hand, and on 
the other the new cloistral piety, which found its fullest voice in St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, were a defiance of the sterilizing gloom. But 
both the crusade and the new piety were things apart from the 
common life of the world, nor had they an immediate conscious 
relationship with each other. The poets and singers gave to the 
new spirit a more universal, if more secular, expression; and their 
tales and songs became the informing influence, mental and ethical, 
of the multitude. They set forth love and action as the universal 
properties of the free spirit. Moreover they took a more broadly 
human view. The love-song of St. Bernard, voicing the love of 
the Christian soul for Christ, is constrained in its very intensity. 
Humanity breathes in all his utterances:. it is the human soul 
calling to the God-Man. But it is a soul fearful of the world that 
lies outside the monastic cell. He admits no conscious feeling of 
delight in the world outside. The beauty of the earth is to him 
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a mere distraction in his desired communion with the Divine 
Beloved; and he accordingly shuts it out. The manifest evil in the 
world stands between it and him, and warns him against it. But 
the secular singer, on the contrary, found joy in the world’s life, 
and the earth was to him delectable, even when he found sorrow 
and wrong-doing there. He set himself to free the earth from its 
bondage to those who used it evilly. Not that his idea of evil 
was in all things the same as that of St. Bernard; but according 
to his faith, action and love were to overcome evil and make a 
new heaven of the earth. And so his faith had a lyrical freedom, 
wanting in the ardent raptures of the new cloistral piety. 

Again, the crusades were a call to action for a definite pur- 
pose, and the religious goal of the action was held to give a 
religious quality to the hardihood and courage of the crusader. 
But the poets sang of the glory of valor and chivalric adventure 
as a good in itself. Valor, in the romances, was a religious quality, 
even as love was: they were an end in themselves and brought 
true glory. It is, however, to be remembered, that valor and love 
had their ethical conditions, without which they ceased to be valor 
and love in the chivalric sense: and these ethical conditions were 
largely drawn from the Christian law. The valiant man must be 
faithful to his plighted word, he must be liberal with his service 
and goods; he is bound to defend the oppressed and the weak; 
he must be courteous even with an enemy, and have the humility 
of true gentleness. So, too, love had its moral qualifications. It 
must issue in entire and willing service for the beloved; self must 
be utterly displaced by the mere will of the loved one. In the best 
of the romances love was altogether apart from the carnal desire: 
even in the worst the lover has no desire save for the one object 
of his love. 

Thus the poets and singers set up a standard of morals, at the 
same time that they put forth the new ideal of the perfect man- 
hood, rooted in the fundamental facts of love and action; and, 
however far the realization fell below the ideal in actual life, yet 
the ideal raised the spirit of the age out of its enervating depression, 
created a new moral energy and produced a new type of character. 

Now it was just this new type of character, rooted in chiv- 
alric valor and love, which St. Francis brought into the service 
of Jesus Christ: and it is only as we keep this in mind that we can 
gain an entrance into the meaning and spiritual content of the 
Franciscan life. In his youth, Francis, afire with the new en- 
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thusiasm of the Trouvére and Troubadour, and with his mind and 
heart steeped in its dogmas and convictions, was ambitious to 
emulate the heroes of romance, and gain glory in the battlefield 
and tourney. When his conversion came, he simply transferred his 
allegiance as a prospective Knight from an earthly lord to the 
heavenly. But the heavenly Lord, into Whose service he then 
passed, was yet the Supreme Exemplar of chivalric manhood and 
character. Christ revealed Himself to this ardent believer in chiv- 
alry as the Perfect Knight, Who for the love of the world debased 
Himself utterly, dying for the object of His love; Who because of 
His promise, and without other compulsion, set Himself to save 
the world, and was true to His troth and infinitely valorous. And 
to the service of this Crown of Knighthood, Francis brought the 
ideal and code of chivalry. The true Friar Minor, like the true 
Knight, is bound to Christ by the inviolable bond of troth—a free 
man’s plighted pledge: this bond obliges him to serve his Lord 
in His earthly adventure for the world’s redemption, sharing His 
poverty and hardship, and if needs be His death. His Lord’s will 
is His perfect law. He must serve without any prudential reckon- 
ing of the chances of success, but simply to do his Lord’s will, and 
to glorify Him by his obedience: for glory is not so much in the 
achievement as in the loyalty and valor of the attempt. He must 
be courteous and liberal with his services, and whatever he has to 
give, since largesse belongs to true nobility. Finally, love must be 
the root of all his service and obedience. Such are the principles 
underlying the life of the Franciscan fraternity as Francis gave it 
to his disciples.* 

Unlike St. Bernard, and more in the spirit of the Troubadour, 
St. Francis did not close his eyes to all the earth save the Sacred 
Humanity of Christ. Rather did he freely look out upon the earth 
as one finding there witnesses to the nobleness of the Lord he served. 
To him the earth itself sang of the glories of Christ the Creator and 
Redeemer, and so, whether in sorrow or joy, was delectable. 

Thus did the spirit of romantic chivalry elicit in Francis a new 
understanding and expression of Catholic faith in the Incarnate 


*E. G., see St. Francis’ description of obedience in Regula 1, cap. V: per 
caritatem spiritus voluntarie serviant et obediant invicem. Et haec est vera et 
sancta obedientia D.N.J.C.—concerning courtesy cf. Fioretti, cap 36; ibid., cap. 25; 
Speculum Perfectionis, cap. 35. The liberality of the first Franciscans was such 
that they would give whatever they had to any beggar. The improvidence with 
which St. Francis undertook his missionary journeys was also in accord with the 
chivalric spirit. 
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Word of God, and find through that understanding an entrance into 
the sanctuary of Catholic life.* 

We are now in a better position to explain what Clare’s devo- 
tion to Christ the Poor meant to her. In her eyes Jesus Christ in 
His poverty was the mirror of Knightliness. It was not merely 
because He was poor on earth that she worshipped Him, but because 
His poverty was resplendent with that special perfection in which. 
the chivalrous soul delighted. } 

From the purely natural point of view, the most real thing in 
Clare’s experience was the worshipfulness of that high valor, gentle- 
ness, pure love and vast pity, which were the spiritual notes of the 
chivalric ideal; and it was as the Supreme Exemplar of these 
knightly qualities that our Lord revealed Himself to her as she 
listened to the illuminating words of St. Francis when he was woo- 
ing her for Christ. And then she knew herself His worshipper in 
the most intimate conviction of her heart. The knowledge was 
clear and undoubting. It was the faith which unites in indissoluble 
union: the espousal faith of wedded souls. In that worship her 
womanhood was spiritually realized, and all the desire of her heart 
satisfied. For she was a true woman of the romantic spirit; with 
such a woman, to live meant to love worshipfully, but her love could 
be given only to high and noble valor. But Jesus Christ in His poor 
life on earth was the very God of all knightly perfection. In His 
poverty and suffering, assumed only by the compulsion of love and 
pity, He manifested the noblest hardiness, and gained the completest 
victory over the powers of the earth. In His poverty and suffering, 
He was most courteous, since He made Himself the servant and 
brother even of the least amongst men; and He was the most 
generous, whether as Creator or Redeemer, yet still more as Re- 
deemer, since He gave His very life for men. And yet all the 


*We may here point out a fundamental difference between the Franciscans 
and the numerous sectaries who, in the twelfth and thirteenth century, proclaimed 
a message of poverty superficially resembling the Franciscan message. With the 
sectaries, poverty was a protest against, and criticism of, existing abuses in the 
Church. Their poverty had in it no positive element of spiritual freedom. It 
served as a cry with which to arouse the multitude against the secular ambitions 
and wealth of the higher clergy; but when the sectaries came to constructive policy 
they fell either into moral and social anarchy or into a state of pure legalism, which 
tortured and depressed the soul. Between the sectaries and the secular spirit there 
was a radical antagonism, though the secular liberationist was not unwilling at 
times to use the sectary for his political purpose. No true sectary could be at heart 
a troubadour as St. Francis was. Joy and sorrow had no place in the conventicle, but 
were superseded by self-righteousness and moroseness. How different it was 
with the Franciscans is well known. 
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heavens and earth were His: He was noble in possession even 
as in action. 

Thus did Clare behold Him with her mind and heart: and the 
vision became her great joy; and when through St. Francis the 
poor Christ demanded her perfect love, her heart leaped gratefully 
at the call, and in all the humility of a great love, she gave herself 
to share His life of poverty as a bride at her husband’s side. 

There is nothirfg more beautiful in the utterances of St. Clare 
than the simple confession of her joy in this spiritual espousal. 
Artlessly, and often unconsciously, this joy utters itself in the 
letters she wrote to Blessed Agnes of Prague, and become their — 
dominant note.* These letters, too few though they are, give us 
a more intimate revelation of Clare’s inner life than does anything 
else. One must read them through adequately to gather the charm 
of their perfect sincerity. But from what we have said above we 
shall be able the better to understand that sincerity: as when she 
advances this argument for the worship of our Lord: 


His strength is greater than all power; His grace more gra- 
cious, His countenance more fair than all others. His love 
stands alone, exceeding all joys. 


Or again this passage from another letter : 


Like a poor virgin take to your heart the poor Christ. Look 
upon Him, made full of contempt for your sake, and follow 
Him. Make yourself full of contempt in this world for His 
sake. Look, most noble Queen, upon your spouse and see how 
He was lovely beyond the sons of men, and yet became unlovely 
amongst men for your salvation. His body was torn by scourges, 
and He died in dire torments upon the Cross. Burn with a great 
longing to liken yourself to Him. If you endure pain now you 
shall enjoy glory: If you share His sorrow you shall share 
His joy. 


The same thought appears in another letter : 


Every day look into this Mirror, O Queen, Spouse of Jesus 
Christ, and often contemplate your countenance therein, that 
within and without you may adorn yourself with the virtues 
of diverse flowers, and clothe yourself with the garments meet 
for the daughter and spouse of the King most high. O best 


*Vide Mrs. Balfour: The Life and Legend of the Lady Saint Clare, pp. 138-154. 
The Latin text is published in Acta SS., Martii, i., pp. 505-507. 
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beloved, it will be seemly in you with grace divine to delight 
in gazing into such a Mirror. Draw near and look therein, first 
as Jesus lying in a manger in all poverty and swathed in poor 
clothes. O marvel of humility, O marvel of poverty! The King 
of angels, the Lord of heaven and earth, is laid upon a manger! 
Within your Mirror look upon the most joyful poverty of holy 
humility. For love of it He bore much hardship to redeem the 
human race. Then look therein upon the ineffable love whereby 
He willed to suffer on the wood of the Cross, and even to 
undergo a shameful death upon it. Your Mirror, fixed on the 
wood of the Cross, reproaches those that pass by, saying: 
“©O all ye that pass by the way attend and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow.” Let us join our heart and our 
voice in answer to Him as He makes His plaint, and say: “I 
will be mindful of Thee and remember, and my soul shall lan- 
guish within me.” 


Always there is this clinging of the thought to the “ hardiness ” 
of the Christ-life, supported by love and eventually crowned with 
glory—the veritable ideal of chivalric valor: and with it the re- 
sponse of the woman’s heart. ‘O sweet poverty,” she cries out, 
“embraced by Jesus Christ with a perfect love!” By constant gaz- 
ing into the Divine Mirror she bids her correspondent to become 
“transformed into an image of His Deity;” and “ then,” she con- 
tinues, “ you shall feel what His friends feel, and shall taste the 
secrets of the joy which the Almighty God keeps in hiding from 
the beginning for His chosen ones, though they dwell in this de- 
ceitful world.’ But the spouse must aim constantly at perfection, 
“lest His eyes see aught in you that is not perfect.” Nor is she 
content merely to worship; she aspires to share with her Lord in 
His redeeming work. In her humility she confesses that in this 
she herself is wanting, but she rejoices that another, namely, the 
Blessed Agnes, to whom she confides her thoughts, is found worthy 
to “supply my defect,” and to be “the helpmate of God Himself, 
and the support and encouragement of the frail members of His 
ineffable body.” That confession of her own defect was the cry 
of her sweet unconsciousness of her own merit: it voices the need 
of her loyalty to be an active support to the poor Christ in His 
earthly mission: and truly Clare was that. 

But the letters reveal to us a further trait of her inner life— 
her passionate love of beauty; and this love of beauty is wedded to 
her love of the poor Christ in the freedom of her soul. Jesus Christ 
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Himself in her vision of Him is the strong, the gracious, the su- 
premely Fair. But as she looks with His eyes upon the world, 
she finds beauty there too, and quite simply delights in it. She 
seems in her worship like one who gathers flowers on a ramble 
through the lanes and woods, because they speak to her of the joy 
of her heart. Light and color irresistibly attract her: they are 
respectively the glory of the heavens and of the earth: symbolically 
they are, as Clare takes them, the glory of the Divine Beloved and 
His faithful spouse. So the heavenly King “sits in great glory 
upon His starry throne; “the sun and the moon worship His 
glory ;” “ He dwells in the brightness of the saints.” Again life with 
Him is encompassed with light: “the glorious vision (of this life 
with Him) is a splendor of glory, a brightness of eternal light, a 
mirror without spot.” The very ecstasy of light enters into her joy 
of her Lord. Not unlikely it came to her from beholding the 
wonderful light which gives to her native Umbria its glorious mystic 
loveliness. But if her joy in light enters into her vision of Christ, 
the heavenly King, her joy in color has free play in her conception 
of His faithful worshipper. The soul which loves Him must 
“adorn herself, within and without, with the virtues of diverse 
flowers ”—an illuminating phrase which bespeaks the meditative 
care with which Clare cultivated her small flower garden within the 
enclosure of San Damiano. Tradition says that amongst all flowers 
she loved more the violet, the rose and the lily, because they seemed 
to her the flowers of humility, love and purity. Nor did her poverty 
forbid her a mental appreciation of the beauty of less simple adorn- 
ments. “He will adorn your breast with precious stones,” she 
writes to Blessed Agnes of Prague, ‘“‘ and your ears with jewels of 
great price, and will set you around with topazes, and crown you 
with a golden crown.” Nor does the spiritual significance with 
which she alludes to these precious things detract from the natural 
pleasure she finds in them. 

In truth a certain mental and spiritual splendor—an adumbra- 
tion of Nature’s own splendor—is manifest in this daughter of most 
high poverty, who put on her festive robes and ornaments for her 
last appearance amongst the members of her father’s household, 
and subsequently made her life of poverty brilliant with her joy 
in earth and sky. And it was not only for the immediate beauty 
of Nature that she had a true feeling. On a Christmas night, 
when she was experiencing a sense of loneliness, because her sick- 
ness would not allow her to join her Sisters in the Christmas 
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ceremonies, she prayed to her Lord to comfort her, and thereupon 
was permitted to hear “the wonderful music that was being sung 
in the Church of San Francesco....the harmonies of the singers 
and the sound of the organ.” She saw too “the manger of the 
Lord ”—the crib the friars had fashioned in the church. And the 
music and the sight of the crib brought her a perfect peace. And 
then, too, there was her delight in hearing “a learned discourse.” 
“For though she knew how to extract profit from the sermon of 
any speaker,” says the Legend, “ yet she listened with more relish 
when the shell of the words befitted the kernel of doctrine.” 

One ceases to wonder at Clare’s tenacious clinging to the life 
of Franciscan poverty when one realizes the fullness and freedom 
of spiritual life with which it endowed her. It taught her to find 
Christ Himself by way of those same essential emotions and ideals 
which were making the world of her time throb with a new sense 
of life and self-realization. No troubadour felt so intimately, be- 
cause so divinely, as she the joy of love and valor. She, too, had 
the poet’s possession of the earth, but exalted by her faith in the 
Incarnate Word as the Lord of the earth. This faith, realized as 
St. Francis realized it, gave to all creation a sacramental value, 
so that it radiated reflexly the Sacred Humanity of Christ Himself. 
To the Franciscan Christ appeared not merely as the glory of the 
human soul, as He appeared in the cloistral piety, but as the glory 
of every created thing: and as the lover in the minstrel’s song 
found new values in the earth because of the existence of the be- 
loved, so did the spirit of the Franciscans find new values there 
because of the presence of Christ. And from that faith came the 
“ Canticle of Brother Sun,” which St. Francis composed and sang 
on his last visit to St. Clare. That canticle struck a new note in 
mediaeval piety: it brought all the creatures to share with man his 
service of the Lord; no longer were they mere distractions to the 
God-seeking soul. But Francis and Clare had lived their lives, 
since they embraced holy poverty, in the faith of that song. 

Clare’s death was in marvelous keeping with her life. She 
had, you will remember, just achieved her defence of poverty, and 
won for her Sisters their Franciscan heritage after twenty-seven 
years of patient struggle: and now her long warfare was over. 

Around her bed were gathered some of the still surviving com- 
panions of St. Francis. There was Brother Angelo, courteous as 
ever, “ comforting the rest in their sorrow,” though he himself could 
not restrain his tears. Brother Leo from time to time kissed the 
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bed upon which the Saint lay. There, too, was Brother Juniper. 
On his arrival Clare looked up smilingly, greeting her “ dear jester 
of the Lord,” and asked him if he had anything new at hand con- 
cerning our Lord. Brother Rinaldo, all kindness, thought to en- 
courage Clare to patience in her suffering. She answered him: 
“ Dearest brother, ever since that I knew the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through His servant Francis, no suffering has troubled 
me; no penance has been too hard; no illness arduous.” At the 
bedside was Agnes, Clare’s sister, who had hastened from Florence 
at the news of Clare’s illness, and was seeking by prayer to ward 
off the death which would mean further separation from the sister 
she passionately loved. But Clare bade her cease weeping, for that 
Agnes would soon follow her. And in fact Agnes died three 
months afterwards. Pope Innocent had come, and at her request 
had given Clare the last absolution: though he said he needed 
absolution more than she. 

As the last moments drew nigh, Clare asked the friars to read 
aloud the Passion of our Lord. After that she was heard to mur- 
mur softly: “Go forth without fear: for thou hast a good guide 
for thy journey. Go forth, for He Who created thee, hath sanc- 
tified thee; and protecting thee always, loveth thee with a love 
tender as that of a mother for her son. Blessed be Thou, Lord, 
Who hast created me.’”’ One of the Sisters asked to whom she was 
speaking. Clare replied: “I am speaking to my blessed soul.” 
Awhile after she turned to one of the Sisters and asked: “O 
daughter, dost thou see the King of Glory Whom I behold?” At 
that moment another Sister looking towards the door, saw, as with 
her bodily eyes, 


a multitude of virgins, clothed in white garments, all of whom 
wore golden crowns upon their heads. There walked one 
amongst them more resplendent than the rest, from whose crown 
such splendor shone forth within the house as to change the night 
itself into day. She advanced to the bed where the spouse 
of her Son lay, and bending over her lovingly, embraced her 
sweetly. A mantle of wondrous beauty was then brought forth 
by the virgins, and, all working together with emulation, they 
covered the body of Clare and adorned the couch. Thus on 
the day after that of Blessed Lawrence, that most holy soul 
passed away....and her spirit soared happily heavenward. 


So in her dying, as in her living, Clare’s is the spirit of light 
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and beauty and love in worship before the Figure of the heavenly 
King, Who on earth was Christ the Poor. 


From the world which judges of the value of a life by what 
men do rather than by what they are, such a life as that of Clare 
will hardly receive its just meed of appreciation. But happily there 
is another world to whom the truth and beauty of a life is of more 
concern than any mere external deed. St. Clare, as we have seen, 
was more enrapt by the life of the spirit than by external activities. 
Not that she lacks even in this respect a claim to greatness. The 
part she took in the upbuilding of the Franciscan Order puts her 
amongst the builders of the organized Catholic body. But greater 
than this claim upon our reverence is the claim of that clear reve- 
lation of Catholic Faith and worship which her life gives to the 
world. This it was which won for her the admiration and affection 
of the people of her time. To them she was as a prophetess of 
the beauty of the Gospel message which St. Francis preached: 
not merely of its truth but of its beauty. And it was a beauty the 
world could, inadequately, perhaps, but sufficiently, comprehend. 
The hardihood of her poor life, the generosity of her renunciation, 
and the joyousness of her worship—these things appealed to them in 
their new vigor of life, as they must appeal to all men in whom the 
youth of the spirit is not dead. In her the eternal chivalry of the 
human soul shone as a consecrated faith: all the more wonderful 
because of the grace of her womanliness. 

Truly the Franciscan movement would have been less powerful 
to enthuse had it lacked St. Clare. Undoubtedly the gospel of 
Franciscan poverty acquired a comeliness and attraction from the 
personality of the Abbess of San Damiano, which no friar could 
have given it. In Clare the religion of poverty became transfused, 
in the mind of the world, with the transcendent grace of that purity 
which is the purity of a noble love. The unearthly purity which 
hovered upon the horizon, but was too frequently lost sight off in 
the chivalric romance and love-song, was in her resplendently 
actualized. To the eyes of Umbria and Italy at least, she was a 
sublimation of the new womanhood of the romance, fashioned in 
love and joy and worship: but to this she added the glory of a 
purity which compelled and justified the deepest reverence. And 
so happened what the Legend recounts: 


Virgins hasten after her example to keep themselves as they 
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are for Christ; married women strive to live more chastely. 
The eager crowd of youths is incited to take part in the stain- 
less conflicts, and is urged by the hardy examples of the weaker 
sex to spurn the allurements of the flesh. Many joined in 
matrimony by mutual consent bind themselves with the law of 
continency; men passing to the Orders and women to the 
cloisters....All with emulous fervor desire to serve Christ; 
all wish to have a share in His angelic life, which has become 
resplendent through Clare. 


History bears out this paean of praise: for not only did con- 
vents of Poor Clares spring up over all the land, but many women 
living in their homes put on the habit of the Clares and sought to 
live their life: and that the fervor of womankind turned the 
thoughts of men to the pure life is perhaps seen in the spread of the 
Brothers of Penance—the Continenti, as they are frequently styled 
—who did so much to save Christian society in the thirteenth 
century from an invading secularism. 

The Office of St. Clare, said by the Friars Minor Capuchin on 
her feast day, begins with these words: Posuit me custodem in 
vineis: vineae florentes dederunt odorem suum— The Lord put me 
a keeper among the vines: the vines flourished and gave forth 
their fragrance.”” No more apt summing up is there of the story 
of St. Clare. 


(THE END.) 


























THE GIFT. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


HE laid his offering at the Builder’s feet, 
Amid the plaudits of the multitude 
That thronged the market-place and busy street: 
Columns of precious marble, many-hued, 
Brought from afar the temple to adorn 
Which slowly, stone by stone, its arches high, 
Its sculptured walls and pinnacles, each morn 
To grander height upreared against the sky. 


He came again, thinking to find his name 
Deep cut upon some lofty architrave ; 
Proudly he mused upon the lasting fame 
Of his devotion who such largess gave 
To build the temple ;—then with sudden shame 
And grief he cried aloud: beside the way 
His priceless offering of marble lay 
Shattered by cruel blows from some rude hand, 
Dealt by the Master Builder’s own command! 


The temple was complete. Once more he came, 
And humbly knelt, unnoted in the throng 

Of worshipers, the poor, the halt and lame, 
Seeking forgiveness for his pride. Ere long 

He rose. What miracle! The gift once brought, 
The poor, crushed fragments, were transfigured all, 
And glowed on the cathedral’s transept wall 

In exquisite mosaic, deftly wrought, 
Close-joined anew with loving care, until, 
Touched by the Master Builder’s skill, 

They filled with radiance all the holy place; 

For, lo, he looked upon his Savior’s face! 


Joyous, as one who knows his sin forgiven, 
He lifted up his heart in prayer to heaven: 

“Take Thou, O God, my life, and let it be 
Bruised, crushed, transformed, if in it men may see 
Some faint portrayal of Thy love, and Thee! ” 














A LEADER IN MODERN SURGERY. 


LORD LISTER. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., SC.D. 


SMA |HE London Lancet, generally considered the leading 
medical journal of the English-speaking world, in 
closing its obituary notice of Lord Lister, said Feb- 
ruary 17th, “ No panegyrics are needed; the greatest 
modern Englishman is dead.” Surely the eulogium 
was well merited by the man who has been declared without con- 
tradiction to have saved more lives than all the wars of the nine- 
teenth century destroyed. 

Lord Lister placed humanity in his debt. By studying simply, 
quietly, thoroughly, and with tireless persistence in spite of dis- 
couragement, the causes of post-operative complications, he secured 
the prevention of wound infection. He faced, at first, a most diffi- 
cult problem, the reduction and wiping out of the awful post-opera- 
tive mortality that carried off most hospital patients. He solved it 
wondrously well; and yet his solution, now that it is done, looks 
so perfectly obvious. But that is always the way with great dis- 
coveries. .They seem the most natural thing in the world, once 
genius has come to show us how they can be accomplished. The 
possibility of doing what he did scarcely entered into men’s minds. 
The existing conditions were accepted almost as an inevitable 
part of hospital work. Probably nothing illustrates this better 
than the following incident: 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, one of the most 
distinguished of living surgeons had a heart-to-heart talk with his 
son-in-law on the prospects of a surgical career. The older man, 
just finishing a very successful life-work, spoke to the younger 
one regretfully of the not over-brilliant prospects of his profession. 
He assured him that he could see no opportunity for any great 
further development in surgery. All the forms of operation that 
could well be devised had already been done. Minor details of 
technique might be added, slight modifications of modes of treat- 
ment; adjustments of apparatus; nice differentiation in manipula- 
tion might be attained; but the outlook for any great develop- 
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ment by which a man might reach fame was very poor indeed, 
practically nil. 

The father-in-law in this story was Syme, the distinguished 
Scotch surgeon, who did so much to enhance the reputation of 
British surgery about the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
son-in-law was Joseph Lister who, as Lord Lister, has just died, 
with the reputation of being one of the most beneficent discoverers 
in surgery that ever lived. There was not an important newspaper 
in the world that did not have a lengthy biography of him. Many 
of the magazines have published sketches of his life. Not only 
the members of his own profession, but the man in the street, the 
general public, even the young folks, knew his name and some- 
thing of the reason for his reputation. It is true that a prominent 
New York paper, one of our oldest and traditionally great dailies, 
spoke of him the day after his death as the inventor of Listerine, 
a proprietary product that impudently took his name in order to 
share his fame for advertising purposes. 

A little more than half a century ago Dr. Syme not only had 
no idea of what his son-in-law was to accomplish, but he could not 
by any possibility reach a hint of the great new surgical develop- 
ments that were to come as the result of Lister’s thoughtful work 
and observation.* Lister was destined not only to revolutionize 
surgery, but to do it in such a way that even the great surgeons of 
his own time failed utterly at first to appreciate his work. His own 
countrymen were the last to take his great discovery seriously. 

There is no clearer illustration than this of the tendency of 
men to oppose scientific discovery on general conservative grounds. 
In the past such opposition was set down to religion or theology. 
Apparently, however, it is rooted in the nature of man. We had 
quite as striking an example in this country, almost at the end of 


*Lest it should be thought that such lack of foresight is in any way peculiar 
to the medical profession or to the surgical department of it, I may say that 
remarks such as Syme made to Lister are not uncommon in the history of the 
world from men whose knowledge and experience would seem surely to make us 
think that they ought to be prophetically inspired, to some degree at least in their 
own subjects. Gibbon, after his lifetime of occupation with history, declared shortly 
before his death that it was quiet impossible that a great world conqueror should 
ever arise again in human history, at least among civilized men. Had he lived 
out the Psalmist’s span of human life he would have seen the rise of Napoleon. In 
the early fifties, when Syme’s declaration was made, men of recognized authority 
were declaring that the era of peace among mankind had begun, and that there 
would never be another great war, at least not another great European war. Within 
five years the Crimean War had broken out; in 1860 our Civil War began; in 1866 
came the Austro-Prussian War, and in 1870 the Franco-Prussian War. © 
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the nineteenth century, when Dr. Joseph O’Dwyer demonstrated 
his great discovery of intubation. The most distinguished au- 
thorities in children’s diseases in New York met at the Academy 
of Medicine and told him that it could not possibly be done, and that 
in any case it was of no use. Dr. O’Dwyer went home and was 
scarcely seen for three days. Lister fortunately had an equable 
disposition, and simply went on with his work unmindful of what 
was said. His life cannot but be an inspiration to workers, es- 
pecially of the younger generation, no matter what their calling 
may be. 

Joseph Lister was born in Upton, Essex, England, April 25, 
1827. He was the son of a London merchant, who used to occupy his 
leisure time in microscopic study and scientific work related to optics. 
His father was a member of the Microscopical Society, and Lister 
himself once declared that he never knew anyone whose thought was 
more logically scientific than his father’s. Lister received his early 
education at the Friends’ School, Tottenham, London, and took out 
his university course at University College. He received his degree 
of B.A. at the University of London when he was twenty, and then 
studied medicine at the University Medical College for five years. 
Sharpey, the Professor of Physiology, influenced Lister more than 
any of his other teachers, and on his advice Lister went to Edinburgh 
to take six weeks of observation in Syme’s Clinic. Instead of six 
weeks, Lister stayed in Edinburgh for six years, first as the resident 
surgeon to Syme at the Royal Infirmary, and afterwards as assistant 
surgeon there. It was at this time that he married Agnes, Prof. 
Syme’s daughter. For some three years he taught as an Extramural 
Lecturer on surgery at the University of Edinburgh, but in 1860, at 
the age of thirty-three, he was called to the Professorship of Surgery 
at the University of Glasgow. He occupied this post for nine 
years, and here the great work of his life was accomplished. 

It would be almost impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
discouraging conditions under which surgery was conducted at 
this time. It is true that a great improvement had come during 
the preceding decade from the introduction of anaesthetics, and 
at least surgeons did not have to operate amidst the disturbing in- 
fluences of the awful pain they were inflicting on their patients. 
The death-rate in surgical operations of a serious nature was 
however extremely high. During our Civil War amputations at 
any of the large joints were fatal in more than half the cases. 
In hospital practice, especially in the older hospitals, the death- 
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rate was even higher. Amputations of the hip, for instance, which 
can now be accomplished with almost no mortality, then carried off 
more than eighty per cent., four out of every five patients. Opera- 
tions within the abdomen were so fatal as to make this region almost 
an absolutely prohibited one. A distinguished English surgeon, 
Spencer Wells, who had devoted himself to relieving the distresses 
of women, thus beginning that development of gynecology which 
has proved so beneficent, had so many deaths in his practice that 
at one time he was warned by the coroner in England that further 
death reports would call for legal investigation. 

In hospitals the conditions were worse than in private houses. 
Hospitals became, after a time, as we now say, thoroughly septic, 
that is saturated with bacteria, so that every patient who was oper- 
ated upon therein became infected, and had to fight for his life. 
Occasionally internal operations, done under what would now 
seem the most unfavorable conditions, proved successful. Mc- 
Dowell, operating on a negro woman in the kitchen of his house, 
performed the first successful ovariotomy, because there were no 
hospital conditions to disturb his results. 

Lister had noted the spread of hospital gangrene, of erysipelas, 
and of other forms of infection, through the wards of hospitals. 
He finally came to the conclusion, after having read Pasteur’s 
studies of fermentation and putrefaction, that these diseases were 
due to living elements of some kind which grew in wounded tissues 
and produced serious results. He resolved, therefore, to try 
to employ some chemical which would kill these fermentation and 
putrefaction producers. His first experiment was made with car- 
bolic acid, and proved successful, though not to the extent that he 
had originally hoped for. He tried various modes of applica- 
tions of the substance, and various modifications of technique, for 
the protection of wounds. He worked on untiringly, reporting 
from time to time his progress, but attracting very little attention. 
After a time it was generally agreed that his treatment of com- 
pound fractures and of abscesses was a great improvement over 
preceding methods. Compound fractures, that is, fractures in which 
the end of the broken bone was exposed, had almost invariably been 
fatal. It is easy to understand then how much this advance meant. 

On the Continent the Germans took up Lister’s ideas rather 
enthusiastically, and long before the English gave those ideas any 
credit at all, the Germans were hailing him enthusiastically as a 
great benefactor of mankind. Since Lister had adopted his ideas 
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from Pasteur, and frankly confessed it, the French surgeons were 
very ready to take up his practical applications. Lister himself 
wrote to Pasteur as follows in 1874: 


Allow me to take this opportunity to tender you my most 
cordial thanks for having, by your brilliant researches, demon- 
strated to me the truth of the germ theory of putrefaction, and 
thus furnished me with the principle on which alone the anti- 
septic system can be carried out. Should you at any time visit 
Edinburgh, it would, I believe, give you sincere gratification 
to see at our hospital how largely mankind is being benefited 
by your labors. 


Some idea of the revolution worked in surgical practice on 
the Continent by Listerism can be gathered from the experiences of 
Volkmann and Nussbaum. Volkmann actually thought of closing 
his hospital, because so many deaths from all forms of infection 
were taking place after his operations. The operations were success- 
ful, the patients came out from the anaesthetic in excellent condi- 
tion; they remained so for a day or two or three, and then some 
septic condition showed itself, and there was a struggle for life, 
which only too often ended fatally. Instead of closing his hospital, 
however, he introduced, as a last resort, Lister’s methods. The 
change worked at once seemed miraculous. Volkmann was an im- 
mediate convert. 

Nussbaum in Munich had almost as trying an experience before 
he was induced to take up Listerism. Eighty per cent. of his 
patients on whom serious operations were performed died of hospital 
gangrene. Erysipelas was constantly present in the wards. Out of 
seventeen amputations, he had eleven deaths. Within a year after 
his introduction of the Listerian principles of surgery, he was able 
to write his paper Sonst und Jetzt—Then and Now. Under the 
column “ Then” he placed hospital gangrene carrying off four out 
of five of his patients, erysipelas impossible to stamp out, pyemia 
and septicemia always raging. Under the column “ Now,” no pye- 
mia, no hospital gangrene, no erysipelas. 

In spite of such reports the British surgeons continued their 
opposition. As has been said, by one who knew conditions well, 
Lister was looked upon as a surgical heretic in his own University 
of Glasgow. In 1869 he accepted the call to the Chair of Surgery at 
Edinburgh, offered solely because of his surgical skill. When in 
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1874 he accepted the call to London, it was with the idea that he 
would be in more sympathetic surroundings, and freer to teach. 

Lister, however, was grievously disappointed. Sir William 
Savaury, “the most eloquent surgeon of the day,” threw ridicule 
on the whole antiseptic idea. Savaury was elected President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons five years in succession, so that his 
power for evil under the circumstances can be imagined. As a 
consequence of the ill-will stirred up in these early days, “the 
Royal College of Surgeons, incredible as it cannot but seem, must 
bear the disgrace—it is nothing less than that—of never having 
elected Lister its President.” 

The English surgeons only began to wake up to the wonderful 
effect of Lister’s work, in preventing post-operation complications, 
when they had the opportunity to see its effects in the practice of 
the German and French surgeons during the Franco-Prussian War. 
It was not until seven years later, however, that Lister received his 
call to the Professorship of Surgery at Kings College, London. 
One might expect that his clinics would be crowded. As a matter of 
fact, he never had but a few students, and for ten years after his 
coming doubt reigned. The older members of the profession in 
London absolutely refused to have anything to do with it. After 
Lister’s transfer to King’s College, their opposition took the form of 
refusal to admit him to certain medical privileges and association. 
As the Saturday Review said in its sketch of him just after his 
death : “‘ When he was proposed as a member of the Club of Fellows 
of the Royal Society, it was still possible for an English doctor to 
say, ‘What, elect a charlatan like Lister, I object!’” It is easy to 
understand how much this attitude of the profession hurt the kindly 
heart of Lister. It never made any difference in his work, but, on 
the contrary, seemed rather to inspire him so to complete his in- 
vestigations as to put his results beyond cavil. 

Besides antisepsis there was one other important advance in 
surgical procedure that we owe to Lord Lister. Even without his 
antisepsis this would have assured him a place on the roll of great 
surgeons and benefactors of humanity. Early in his career he real- 
ized the necessity of having ligatures for tying up arteries that 
would not have to be removed afterwards. When arteries are tied 
with silk, the silk acts as a foreign body, and must be subsequently 
cast off by the tissues. During this process there is grave danger 
of infection of the affected part and, as a result also, of secondary 
hemorrhage, that is hemorrhage which takes place from the sixth 
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to the tenth day after the artery has been tied. Fatal cases of sec- 
ondary hemorrhage were not infrequent, and were the terror of the 
surgeon. Lister thought that he could use an animal tissue ligature, 
like cat-gut, which would hold for as long as was necessary to 
assure proper closure of the artery, and then be absorbed by the 
tissues. He succeeded in demonstrating that this was practicable. 
Then by a series of careful experiments, conducted with great 
detail, he showed the various modes of preparing cat-gut so as 
to secure its remaining in place long enough for healing purposes, 
and yet not too long to produce inflammation. 

During the course of his work, Lister found it necessary to 
make experiments on animals. It would have been almost impossible 
to have accomplished his work on absorbable ligatures without 
the aid of animal experimentation. He himself felt that it would 
have been subjecting human beings to very serious risks. Many 
experiments had to be performed. It really required years to 
determine what was the best form that ligatures should take. 
His kindly heart never hesitated for a moment, and the modern 
anti-vivisectionists, who, if they had their way, would have pre- 
vented his investigations, should study his career. It so happened 
that his great master, Pasteur, was just such another kindly man. 
Yet Pasteur’s name and work arouse bitter anti-vivisectionist feel- 
ing, though Pasteur came near giving up his work on rabies be- 
cause he had to see suffering inflicted on human beings. 

Antisepsis and the absorbable ligature, these were Lister’s 
discoveries; the former was the more important. And yet prob- 
ably the most surprising feature of Lord Lister’s work in this 
subject, and indeed of most of the surgical advance during the. 
nineteenth century, is that it was not new in the sense in which 
it was hailed as such by our generation. While we talk of 
anaesthetics having been invented about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, or discovered by Americans, we now know that 
the great surgeons of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had 
a number of means of producing insensibility to pain, and used 
them with excellent success. There was even a method by anni- 
hilation; and poets for many centuries talked of the mercies of old 
surgeons who put their patients to sleep before they cut them. In 
the same way antisepsis was anticipated by the use of strong wine 
as a dressing for wounds, for this killed germs and produced what 
these surgeons were so proud of—union by first intention. They, 
like Lister, insisted that wounds need not produce pus; that they 
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might heal without serious inflammatory reaction, and that the 
result might be a linear scar, which would be scarcely visible. 
They boasted of their pretty cicatrices. The knowledge of this 
does not lessen Lister’s merit for the rediscovery, since he knew 
absolutely nothing about old-time accomplishment, as indeed no 
one did until the republication of the old text-books during the 
last twenty years. 

The characteristic quality of Lord Lister as a man is probably 
best illustrated by the direction in his will that none of the in- 
stitutions or foundations helped or established by his generous 
bequests should be called by his name. He wanted to do good, 
but not with any idea of making an enduring name for himself. 
His own life had been a typical example. He might easily have 
made much more mony than he did. He did make a splendid com- 
petency for himself, but since he lived simply he left considerable 
money. There was never any question during his life, however, 
of doing anything merely for money. He gave an example that 
the present day sadly needs. 

Lister’s personal character is the keynote of most of the 
biographical sketches that have appeared since his death. His 
kindness of heart it was that had originally tempted him to make 
his studies for the prevention of post-operative morbidity and 
mortality. He was so discouraged, it is said, by the deaths after 
his surgical operations that he felt like abandoning his profession. 
Once asked what was the most important quality for a good sur- 
geon, he answered: “A feeling heart. People do not always be- 
lieve me when I say so, but it is so.”* 

In spite of all opposition Lister’s ideas made way, and during 
the early eighties it came to be recognized that he had accomplished 
a wonderful step in surgical progress. On Mr. Gladstone’s rec- 
ommendation, he was made a baronet in 1883, and in 1897 raised 
to the Peerage. From 1895 to 1900 he was President of The 
Royal Society, and besides being Sergeant-Surgeon to Queen 
Victoria and King Edward, he was in turn President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science and of the 


*It seems not improper to recall the words of a great surgeon of six centuries 
ago in the same regard. Guy de Chauliac said some six centuries ago: “ The surgeon 
should be learned, skilled, ingenious, and of good morals. Be bold in things that 
are sure, cautious in dangers; avoid evil cures and practices; be gracious to the 
sick, obliging to his colleagues, wise in his predictions. Be chaste, sober, pitiful, 
and merciful; not covetous nor extortionate of money; but let the recompense 
be moderate, according to the work, the means of the sick, the character of the 
issue or event, and its dignity.” 
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British Medical Association. His appearance in America at the 
meeting of the British Medical Association in Montreal, in 1897, 
was the occasion for a magnificent ovation. Americans generally 
had not been as slow as the English in recognizing the merit of his 
discoveries. The older men had unfortunately took their cue 
from the respected older British surgeons, but the close relation- 
ship of the younger generation of physicians to German medicine 
and surgery saved them from the old fogyism that might have 
delayed the beneficent influence of Lister’s great work. At a dinner 
at The Royal Society in 1897, Mr. Bayard, the American Ambas- 
sador, said, “ My lord, it is not a profession; it is not a nation; it 
is humanity itself which salutes you.” 

Honors, greater than any of the difficulties he had to over- 
come, came to Lord Lister towards the end of his life. In 1902, 
at the Coronation of King Edward, his name was first on the list 
for the British Order of Merit. He received the Prussian Order of 
Merit and the Grand Cross of Danebrog in Denmark. Most of the 
important medical societies and scientific academies of the world 
honored him by making him a corresponding member or honorary 
associate. 

At his death permission was asked by the members of the 
Royal Society to bury him in Westminster Abbey, and the consent 
of the Dean was obtained. It has been made a condition of burial 
in Westminster Abbey in recent years that the bodies must be 
cremated. Lord Lister had requested that he should be buried in 
Hampstead Churchyard beside his wife; and so, while the first part 
of his funeral services were conducted in the Abbey, his remains 
do not lie there. 

Lord Lister was particularly fortunate in his marriage. His 
wife was always his helpmate, his confident, his inspiration when 
others refused to believe in him, and his assistant in every way 
possible. We have a number of closely-written volumes of notes 
of his experiments and observations, in her fine handwriting, dic- 
tated by him. They had no children. When his honors came, he 
declared that they meant little for him; but he was glad for his 
wife’s sake, because they proved that her prophecies of what men 
would think of him had come true. 

Lord Lister’s attitude towards religious questions is interesting. 
He was undoubtedly one of the great minds of our time. Not long 
before his death he was directly asked the question whether he 
thought there was any opposition between science and religion. The 
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question was put under such circumstances that he might readily 
have refused to answer it without incurring any odium, or without 
incurring any publicity. He might also, if he had wished, have 
answered it in the negative. What he did, however, was to answer 
very directly, “In reply to your inquiry, I have no hesitation in 
saying: that in my opinion there is no antagonism between the 
religion of Jesus Christ and any facts scientifically established.’’* 

To those who unfortunately labor under the impression that 
scientific men usually lose their faith, or at least have their faith 
very much dimmed by their science, this fact may come as a surprise. 
It may be a further surprise for such to know that, far from any 
such serious disturbance of faith occurring in the great men of 
modern science, our productive scientists have nearly all been fer- 
vent and profound believers in all the great truths of Christianity. 
In our own generation, in England, there stood beside Lord Lister 
those thoroughly representative scientists, Lord Kelvin and Clerk 
Maxwell. Many of the Presidents of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science had taken occasion during the past 
generation to make their confession of a faith in the truths of 
religion. In the older times such men as Faraday were of this same 
temper of mind. 

Even in medicine, though here the danger of disturbance of 
faith by science is supposed to be so much greater, and the old 
maxim runs, “ where there are three physicians there are two athe- 
ists,” many of Lord Lister’s distinguished contemporaries and im- 
mediate predecessors were deeply religious men. The best example 
of this is to be found in Pasteur, whom Lord Lister greeted as his 
master. The other important discoverers in nineteenth century 
medicine, from Johann Muller, the great teacher of nearly all the 
Germans who made their mark in the last century, to Theodor 
Schwann, to whom we owe the Cell Doctrine, and Laennec, the 
father of modern clinical medicine, and Claude Bernard, the great 
French physiologist, with such distinguished British colleagues 
as Graves and Stokes and Corrigan, were all believers. Indeed, 
far from his faith making him an exception, Lister was only follow- 
ing the footsteps of great predecessors, and walking shoulder to 
shoulder with his greatest colleague in the thorough reconciliation 
of faith and science. 


*The letter may be found in Religious Beliefs of Scientists, by Arthur H. Tabrum, 
published by Hunter and Longhurst, London, 1910. The same question was asked 
of practically all of the distinguished scientists of the English-speaking world. 
Almost without exception they expressed themselves in the same terms as Lord Lister. 
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Whewell, in his Bridgewater Treatise, emphasized the fact that 
great productive scientists, those who are able to go beyond the 
boundaries of the known and lead others, usually have no difficulty 
with regard to faith. It is the smaller speculative minds, who think 
they know much, but who have not the humility that the discoverers 
always have, who are constantly ready to blame science for dis- 
turbing their faith. Whewell said: 

“Those who have been discoverers in science have generally 
had minds, the disposition of which is to believe in an intelligent 
Maker of the universe; while the science speculators, who exhibited 
an opposite tendency, were generally those who, though they might 
deal familiarly with known physical truths, and conjecture boldly 
with regard to the unknown, did not add to the number of solid 
generalizations.” 

Lister was one of the great discoverers, the leaders in thought, 
one of the pioneers into the unknown along which it is easy for 
others to follow. Such men are never unbelievers. 




















THE POET OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 
DON PEDRO CALDERON. 


BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 


yao} OPE DE VEGA on his deathbed said he found con- 
Was: | solation in the remembrance of his sacramental 
au Ky dramas. So, too, under the benediction of his works, 
y YON $ oy sank to rest the poet of the Blessed Sacrament, he 
eet who raised the Autos Sacramentales to their high- 
est perfection; whose prolific genius, in the opinion of many, has 
done for Spain what Shakespeare did for England; through whom, 
indeed, the voice of a nation reached the heart of humanity. 

Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca was born in 1600. He had 
already begun his dramas, when, at the age of twenty-five, he 
entered the profession of arms. The soldier’s life of changing | 
vicissitudes, of movement and color, in a certain sense, perfected 
him for his future career as author and dramatist, and gave to his 
works “a peculiar manliness of style and sentiment.” Philip IV. 
summoned. him to court in 1636, and facilitated in every way, by 
favor and fortune, the output of his creative power. Drama fol- 
lowed drama in rapid succession, varied in subject, sparkling with 
wit, rich in imagery and grace. To this period belong “ The 
Constant Prince,’ “The Physician of His Own Honor,” “ The 
Purgatory of St. Patrick,” “ The Secret in Words,” “ The Alcalde 
of Zalamea,” and “ The Wonderful Magician,” those gems in the 
vast collection that elicited Shelley’s enthusiastic comment to Leigh 
Hunt: “TI have lately read, with inexpressible wonder and delight, 
the ideal dramas of Calderon, which are perpetually tempting me to 
throw over their forms the grey veil of my own words.” This 
temptation, happily yielded to, has left us Shelley’s incomparable 
rendering of scenes from the “ Magico Prodigioso.” 

In 1651 Calderon, covered with glory in the profession of 
arms, wearing the honored insignia of a Knight of St. James, 
crowned with the laurels of a successful dramatist of more than 
national repute, renounced all to embrace the sacerdotal state. 
He now devoted himself to the production of sacred dramas, and 
“to the amazement of the public (so a fellow-countryman declares), 
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surpassed himself in his Autos Sacramentales....in a sublime 
flight like that of Ezechiel, he soared above his rivals and himself.” 

The Autos Sacramentales were the Mystery and Morality plays 
of Spain. Although always associated with the Corpus Christi 
celebration, it was from the early sixteenth century on that the 
autos became more and more exclusively dramatic representations 
of the Mystery of the Eucharist, until, in the time of Calderon, this 
singleness of purpose had become a fundamental law of their exist- 
ence. Occasionally on other and national holidays, but always on 
the feast and during the octave of Corpus Christi, the autos were 
performed in the public streets of the capital and chief cities of the 
kingdom. 

In the production of this distinctly religious drama, “ Cal- 
deron,” as the Protestant Bishop, Trench, says, “ found that which 
met all the requirements of his soul. His two vocations of priest 
and dramatist were here at length reconciled in highest and most 
harmonious assent, and from the finished excellence of these works, 
in all their details, he appears to have dedicated to them his utmost 
care, and to have elaborated them with the diligence of a peculiar 
love.” 

The autos were produced before a people full of faith, and 
deeply interested in all that pertained to religion; in an atmosphere 
very different from the coldly critical one of our day, when religion 
and the concerns of humanity are, so to speak, divorced. What 
might seem to us as irreverent was then and there quite in harmony 
with the solemnity of the subject and the occasion. In fact it is 
impossible to compare with our own, the old glad life of the Catholic 
peoples, especially the merry-hearted Latins, before the blight of the 
Reformation had fallen upon them, and existence was sombred 
by Puritanism and the wild gloom of the North. As in the life 
of the people, so in the autos of Calderon, under apparent levity, lay 
a deep and earnest purpose, a fervor and simplicity of aim, seeking 
“the one thing necessary,” which to moderns is barely comprehen- 
sible. 

The reign of learning and letters was universal a century before 
Don Pedro Calderon glorified the Spanish stage with his writings, 
and such it still was when his dramas were presented to the people 
as powerful factors for secular and religious education. 

It would be impossible even to name the titles of these multi- 
tudinous dramas. Few of them have ever seen the light in Eng- 
lish dress, though Trench, Edward Fitzgerald and others have 
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done something toward this end, and D. F. MacCarthy has not 
only published two volumes of the secular dramas, but has given 
an elegant rendering of two of the chief autos, ‘“ Belshazzar’s 
Feast ” and “ The Divine Philothea,” with fragments of others.* 

Belshazzar’s Feast, though published as early as 1637, is 
thoroughly indicative of the poet’s style and methods. It follows 
closely the Scripture narrative. The dramatis personae are few: 
King Belshazzar, Daniel, the Prophet of God, Death, Idolatry, 
Vanity, Thought, Musicians and the Equestrian Statue of Nabu- 
chadonosor, which speaks and utters warnings. Thought appears 
in the earlier scenes in the garb of a court fool, who, chameleon-like, 
reflects the mind of the king—light, variable and frivolous. In 
other parts of the narrative, his character changes, and he is sombre, 
anxious and timorous, alarmed by the approach of Death, or the 
warnings of Daniel. The Prophet is solemn and menacing, but 
at the same time merciful towards the Monarch, whose doom he 
foresees, and would avert, if possible, by staying the avenging hand 
of Death. 

Death, a gloomy, terror-inspiring knight, armed with sword 
and dagger, and wearing a symbolic cloak, covered with skeletons, 
declares himself 


the end of all who life begin, 
The drop of venom in the serpent’s tooth, 
e..8 * * 
Since ’neath my feet, as victims I must make 
All things that live, or think, or breathe, or grow, 
Why art thou frightened at me? Why dost quake, 
With what is mortal in thee, weak and low? 


Having thus reassured the prophet, to whom he at first ad- 
dresses himself, he continues: 


The proudest palace that supremely stands, 
’Gainst which the wildest winds in vain may beat— 
The strongest wall, that like a rock withstands 
The shock of shells, the furious fire-ball’s heat: 
All are but easy triumphs of my hands— 
All are but humble spoils beneath my feet ; 
If against me no palace wall is proof, 
Ah! what can save the lowly cottage roof? 


*Mysteries of Corpus Christi, from the Spanish by Denis Florence MacCarthy, 
M.R.LA. Dublin, James Duffy, 1867. 
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Beauty, nor power, nor genius, can survive, 
Nought can resist my voice when I sweep by, 
For whatsoever has been let to live, 
It is my destined duty to see die. 


In a fine passage, he proves from Scripture how his ruthless 
hand is laid upon the great of earth, and, with an exquisite touch, 
tells how even “ the Flower of Jericho, the blood-bright beauteous 
rose of Calvary,” though God, will show in His human part “a 
trembling fear.” 


and when He yields to me, 

‘The stars will fall, spark after mighty spark— 
The moon grow pale, and even the sun grow dark. 
This hapless fabric shall appear to fall, 

This lower sphere shall feel the earthquake’s shock; 
The earth shall faint as at the end of all, 

And flower on flower lie crushed, and rock on rock; 
Long ere the evening spreads her purple pall, 

Long ere the western sky shall fold his flock 
Of fleecy clouds, the day shall die, and night 
Don its dark cloak in mourning for the light. 


Such sombre thoughts are strongly contrasted with the warmth, 
the fragrance, the rich coloring, clothing, and speech of the world- 
lings, Idolatry and Vanity. 

Blinded by the pleasures of sense, Belshazzar is led by Vanity 
to use, as “surest proof of victory,” the sacred vessels of the 
Israelites which Nabuchadonosor carried off from Jerusalem. 
Throughout the play the allegory is skilfully maintained. The 
menace of Death and the stern warnings of the prophet—histori- 
cally Daniel, but metaphorically the judgment of God, or the human 
conscience—runs like a dark thread through the bright tinsel woven 
by Vanity and Idolatry. The descriptions are superb, particularly 
those of the Deluge and the Tower of Babel given by the King. The 
former opens with a beautiful allusion to the world’s “ primeval 
summer... .bright with flowers painted of a thousand colors; the 
vacant air....peopled with the blithe bird’s flight and flutter,” 
while fish clove through the surges of the silver sea, and the sun 
and moon, “ day and night’s undying lamps,”. burned with fresh 
flames for God’s glorious work, Creation’s crowning wonder— 
man. Into this harmony of perfect being came the discord of sin, 
bringing its destructive punishment: 
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Not red deluges of lightnings, 
Forged and falling from heaven’s furnace, 
but flames of water— 
* * ei 
First began a dew as soft 
As those tears the golden sunrise 
Kisseth from Aurora’s lip’s; 


then the rains, from gentle showers, swell to torrents, till the 
rivulets “roused to madness....rose to rushing rivers—then 
swelled to seas of seas.” The air becomes a prison dark and murky, 
the great hills shake and rock, the restraining bridle of the sands 
are loosened, and the “‘ white horse of the sea....rushes upon the 
prostrate shore.” The confusion of bird, beast, and fish out of 
their separate elements, the final collapse of the world, and ex- 
tinction of life, save what “ floated free” in “that first saving 
ship ’—the Ark—is pictured with consummate skill. The waters 
subside, the sea withdraws, and 


The pale earth, now moist and musty, 
With its tangled, matted hair, 
Full of wrinkles, cracked and crumpled, 
Lifting up its mournful face, 

salutes 
O’er the Ark, the bow of peace, 
Shining golden, green and ruddy. 


Then there is the vain attempt of the Tower of Babel, “a huge 
hindrance to the winds, the moon’s plaything and obstructer,” and 
its fall, storm-stricken, with confusion of tongues. 

Belshazzar, with full knowledge of the power of the Creator, 
nevertheless proceeds from one excess to another, until the final 
catastrophe of the banquet scene, when he dares sacrilegiously to 
use the sacred vessels. At this point, the poet, with marvelous 
art, introduces the motif of the auto—the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar. All is feasting and jollity, life at high carnival, all is 
pomp and magnificence, when Death enters and offers to the King: 


This rich vessel of the altar, 
Holding life in it, it is certain, 
Since the soul, athirst for life, 
Finds in it its sure refreshment. 
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But it also contains death, since its essence “is of life and 
death commingled, and its liquor is the blended heavenly nectar 
and the hemlock, bane and antidote together.” 

The King drinks to the glories of the Empire and to Moloch, 
god of the Assyrians, while Thought, once again clad in the garb 
of motley, declares: “that thirty thousand gods to-day seem too 
few” to preside over such revels. The sacrilege consummated, 
“a gloomy horror settles o’er the sky that hides the stars,” and 
Death exults in “darkest night” by him engendered! Crashes 
of thunder are heard; the affrighted King inquires what “ tumultous 
voice of terror. ...doth call the clouds to arm on the battle-field of 
Heaven?” 

Suspended mid-air, hanging by a hair, an image of terror 
takes the form of a hand, and the doomed monarch remembers 
the prophet’s threat, the punishment to be inflicted by the hand of 
God. He believes it to belong to “ some monstrous form unseen,” 
and marvels if ever until now “ arteries have been seen in lightning.” 
His cheek pales, his hair stands on end, his heart throbs, and his 
breath chokes his parched throat, as he watches the hand form 
upon the wall, in rapid strokes, a babel of letters he cannot under- 
stand. Neither Vanity nor Idolatry can decipher the inscription, 
the one becomes a statue of ice, the other a burning mountain; none, 
in fact, save Daniel, who foretells the King’s approaching end, and 
thus alludes to the Sacrament of the altar: 


This hath God 
Done to thee, because perversely 
Thou, with scorn and ribald jest, 
Hast profaned the sacred vessels. 
For no mortal should misuse 
These pure vessels of the Temple, 
Which, until the law of grace 
Reigns on earth, foreshow a blessed 
Sacrament, when the written law 
Time’s tired hand shall blot for ever, 
If these vessels’ profanation 
Is a crime of such immenseness, 
Hear the cause, ye mortals hear it! 
For in them, life, death, are present— 
’Tis that he who receives in sin, 
Desecrates God’s holy vessel. 
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Tortured by Thought, the King turns vainly to Idolatry, who is 
helpless in the presence of the Mystery predestined; to Vanity, 
now “humbled through Heaven’s mercy.” Death seizes him in a 
terrific embrace, and stabs him with his sword. The struggling King 
inquires: “ This is death then; was the venom not sufficient that I 
drank of?” Death replies that the sacrilege was the death of 
the soul, and his swift stroke the death of the body. 

As Belshazzar disappears from the scene, he realizes the mean- 
ing of the words of doom: “ Mané, Thecel, Pharés,” for: 


....the one Supreme God threatens ;— 
He who dares profane God’s cup, 
Him He striketh down forever. 


Death re-entering, renders tribute to the Sacrament prefigured 
by the fleece of Gideon, the manna of the desert, the honey-comb in 
the lion’s mouth, the unblemished lamb, and the sacred bread of 
Proposition; testifying that in these symbols is shown the “ full 
foreshadowing presence... .of the stupendous Miracle of God; His 
greatest sacrament in type presented.” 

“ The Divine Philothea,” written in his eighty-first year, when 
Don Pedro was preparing to lay down his pen forever, “ takes 
indisputably among the autos of Calderon an especial place of 
honor, and few surpass it for depth of thought, as well as splendor 
and boldness of composition.”* 

It is profoundly metaphysical, yet glowing with the richness 
of a marvelous imagination both poetical and spiritual. It touches 
with master hand the problems of earthly existence, and the long 
struggle in which the soul of man is engaged; it portrays the 
futility of poor human effort, against its all-powerful enemies, 
without the assistance of the heavenly Bridegroom. The abstract 
personages, each with one or more symbolic meanings, appear in the 
habiliments of human life, and invested with strong human interest. 
Philothea, beloved of God, is the bride of the Prince of Light, 
but is destined to remain for a term in a castle of clay—the body. 
Towards this frail fortress the demon directs his course, arrayed as 
a soldier. He surveys the scenes which, as Prince of this World, 
he claims for his own. 

He issues a trumpet call, summoning the World, his 


‘ most 


*MacCarthy, Introduction to his translation of “ The Divine Philothea.” 
VOL. XCV.—24. j 
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familiar follower,” and Voluptuousness, his “ truest, firmest friend,” 
for he seeks to gain Philothea, the soul in a state of grace, 


Like some rich and radiant jewel 
Flashing in its opulence. 


He describes to his allies the citadel to be attacked, the earth- 
works made of clay. In its defence Intelligence presides over the 
council; the Heart commands as general; Sight, within the topmost 
turret, sets two sentinels; Hearing supplies two more, ever on 
the alert ; while Smell “doth round about project... .sweet perfumes 
of saving odor.” These “three invisible senses” are directed by 
Faith, their captain. At the Gate of Succour watcheth Taste, the 
warden and his attendant : 


Touch, who needful provent sends, 
Going and coming with his men— 
Now in files of five divided, 
Now combined in groups of ten. 


Having instructed his allies how they are to proceed, the Demon 
goes alone to reconnoitre; Sight and Hearing notify Philothea of 
his presence. She comes forth to parley with the stranger, who 
announces himself as a knight-errant come to rescue her from 
captivity. He betrays himself, however, by his reference to “ the 
poor scanty nourishment” her bridegroom has furnished for her. 
Philothea indignantly inquires how “ with sacrilegious lip ” he has 
dared assail the “ dew of milk and honey blent, the fleece of the 
whitest skin, the Bread of Angels, the soul’s best nutriment.” The 
Demon bids her appeal to the senses for evidence concerning 
that food, but they, blessed by grace and informed by Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, “ believe with every sense.” War is then declared by 
the Demon; Philothea meets his threats with confidence in her means 
of defence, but he pronounces them vain: 


For though thou mightest thee defend 
’Gainst the outward force of arms, 
Thou, assuredly, must bend 
To the siege’s strict blockade, 
When I intercept that bread 
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Which was thy chief nourishment. 
Hunger, thirst—those swords of lead— 
Then will, with their sullen strokes, 
Leave thee spiritually dead. 


Philothea then summons her hosts, and tells them that prayer 
to “the immense mercy of her loving Spouse” must be their sole 
defence. She recites the various instances in Scripture where the 
weak triumph over the strong by divine aid, and all chant the 
refrain: “ Come! Lord, Come!” 

The Prince of Light is then seen upon a throne, towards which 
ascend the strains of music, and the supplications of .the belea- 
gured. He does not, however, immediately send succor because: 


It is good for thee 
To reach the crown by thine own energy. 
For in the battle of eternal thought, 
Nor king nor clown 
Can win the crown 
Who has not long legitimately fought. 


The World enlists Atheism, Paganism, Judaism, and Heresy in 
the Demon’s army, and Voluptuousness seduces Understanding to 
his service. Heresy avails himself of this opportune meeting to 
persuade Understanding to his way of thinking, but Understanding 
dallies with him and parries the attempt: 


For so great and grand a theme 
This nor place nor time presenteth ; 
Let us for the present go 
_ On the task that we’ve accepted, 
* * K * 
Time itself may solve the question 
By the assault or the encounter. 


Meanwhile Philothea’s sentinels, Faith, Hope, and Charity, re- 
ceive from her as name, sign and countersign, “ God, one and three,” 
the “ Incarnate Word” and “ Bread and Wine:” 


Lest some enemy pretend 
To pass by us as a friend. 
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Atheism first seeks to penetrate their line; when challenged 
he gives the name of: 


Antitheos, 
Like a blow, 
On the face of Faith— 


and then, coward that he is, flies before her “ zeal’s red fire.” 
Understanding, Paganism, Judaism, and Heresy make a combined 
attempt; Paganism gives as name: “ one all men know of....One 
God of God’s,” but betrays his polytheism, and is put to flight by 
Faith; Judaism is more successful. He passes by Faith in the name 
of “ the God of Battles,” in Whom, since He said: “ Let us make 
man like unto Ourselves,” there may be “ plurality of persons.” 
He fails before Hope, however, because he will not believe in the 
“ Master ” unless He come “in majesty and power.” Heresy is 
unmasked by Charity, for he 


...-never will believe 
That the substance can be altered, 
Bread and wine to flesh and blood. 


When Voluptuousness sets fire to “that defenceless quarter ” 
of the human fort which the starved Senses inhabit, the Senses 
desert : 


Let’s go, 
And outside this leaguered castle 
Save our lives, 

In its defence, 
Better die beneath our banner, 


reply the Virtues, who surround Philothea in this moment of the 
Demon’s triumph. 

The Prince of Light now comes upon the scene. His ship drops 
anchor, but, alone and disguised as a peasant, He comes to the land: 


.... Lhe thankless 

Land, alas! that knows not Me 

(By the World and Devil darkened) 
Through My human nature’s veil, 

Through its coarse, corporeal garment, 
I the succour must supply. 
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In Philothea’s extremity He must act, but still secretly so as not 
to tarnish the gift of love; 


For to grant a thing and tell it, 
Is as if it were not granted. 


He engages the Demon in battle; Charity disarms Paganism; 
Hope, Judaism; Faith, Heresy, and Voluptuousness is overcome 
by Purity. Her unknown savior bids Philothea recall her Senses and 


....command them 
That they carry from this Ship 
All the stores, which, at My charges, 
Will be given them by the Pilot, 
To whose care the ship I’ve handed: 
Full of wheat they'll find the vessel, 
Which a merchant from the farthest 
Realm hath brought, the bread of which 
Holds concealed the highest, grandest, 
Greatest Mystery of Love:— 
Of a Life that ever-lasteth, 
Tis a soul-sustaining Bread; 
Then no longer Bread (O marvel!) 
But My very Flesh and Blood! 


In scenes full of deep and subtle meaning, Heresy discusses 
with Understanding about his Living Bread, then makes a last 
appeal to the Senses, and flies from Faith, who engages Under- 
standing in a duel. 

The Prince of Light is borne in, victor, yet faint and wounded; 
His outstretched hands and feet pierced; His wounded side left 
bloody by the sharp-pointed, iron arrows from the Jew’s battalion. 

One by one the former allies of the Demon bend before Him, 
and a little child, speaking in Christ’s name, points out how Under- 
standing is humbled by Faith; Paganism, strong and subtle, con- 
quered, and even the haughty, sullen soul of the Prince of Dark- 
ness compelled to worship the Life-giving Mystery. All sing in 
chorus : 

Sacrament supreme, commanding, 

Thee the World, at length revering, 
Worships, now no proof demanding, 

Save the last, that Faith, through Hearing, 
Has subdued the Understanding. 
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So ends Calderon’s last great work. 

The royal favor, which had followed the poet into the eccle- 
siastical state, named him Canon of the Cathedral of Toledo. The 
ancient Cathedral forms an appropriate setting to the virile, pic- 
turesque, romantic figure of Don Pedro, with its Gothic simplicity, 
its austerity, its poetry and intense piety. Here had sat enthroned 
the powerful, indomitable Alfonso de Castillo, the wise and munif- 
icent patron of learning; Mendoza and, greater than either, Fran- 
cisco Ximenes, who hid, ’neath the robe of Cardinal Prime Minister, 
the life of a humble, mortified Franciscan friar. Here, too, the 
chivalric qualities of Don Pedro, brought with him to the ecclesias- 
tical state, found a fitting niche; and, fittingly, death found him 
still engaged in knightly service. 

“In 1681, on the twenty-seventh day of May, the feast of Pen- 
tecost, when all Spain was ringing with the performance of the 
autos, occupied almost to the last moment of his life, in the com- 
position of one more,”* Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca passed 
to his reward. With the second auto for the Corpus but half fin- 
ished, he laid down forever, at the age of eighty-one, that powerful 
pen which had so faithfully served the cause of religion, and so. 
ardently promoted devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 


*Tickner, History of Spanish Literature. 








I HAVE LOVED THY LAW. 
BY F. C. DEVAS, S.J. 


Lorp, I have loved Thy Law. 
This claim I make 
To love and mercy: all else I forsake, 
Knowing the hollowness of my best deeds. 
For ah! my heart still bleeds, 
As when mine eyes, 
With reverential awe, 
First saw 
Thy lightning flash of love break through the cloudy skies. 


The flesh quails as the thunder booms above, 
Precursor and companion to that love. 
Yet was the light once seen 
Cleaving the darkness: and yet lives the hope 
That what has been, 
Again shall be; 
And this same light, no longer strange and dim, 
No longer but a type, a trope, 
Mine eyes shall see, 
And worship with the wondering seraphim. 


Ah God! the pain! 

The emptiness of heart 

No joy may ease! 

The weariness of waiting: the disdain 
For all less than the fullness that Thou art— 

Thou Crown of Mysteries— 

Thou Want, no words express— 

Boundless Completion of all consciousness! 
That I may somehow hold Thee in my hands, 
Unto Thy dear commands 

I cleave: in them find rest 

That have Thy Will expressed. 


Wherefore I love Thy Law, and cling 

To this one certain, one determined thing: 

This measure I may follow line by line: 

This rule divine, 

That through the maze of night, ; 

Shali guide my erring feet to love and life and light. 





WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


aoe HEN Mr. Barry gave to the world that delectable 

character, Peter Pan, we fear that some of us failed 

to thank him in just measure. But the tale did not 

suffer, for every sweet song will make some heart 

=9} throb faster, and every sweet story will finda wel- 

come wen a response from some captivated listener. There is some- 
thing peculiarly winsome and fascinating about the boy who re- 
fused to grow up. He symbolizes a feeling that most of us ex- 
perience, an emotion which makes us cling to all that youth has felt 
and seen and yearned for, and a dislike to accept the world as a 
matter-of-fact, working-day place. For when the romantic in us 
dies, there is dead one of the noblest aspirations of the soul, and, 
saddest of all, there is no satisfying substitute for this wistful de- 
siring for the things just beyond our vision. But some blest mortals 
there are who live their youth always; who wear it like the mantle 
of Siegfried; who fail to put away childish things when childhood 
is over, and who live in hope that St. Paul will forgive them. For 
the tender grace of a day that is not dead, while one asks it to live, 
is too precious to lose in the lane one travels to manhood’s and 
womanhood’s estate. So let us thank the gentle Scotchman again. 

There are many ways in which the youthful spirit may manifest 
itself. We may help some worried little miss to find a name for 
her new doll; we may aid the blue-eyed boy in teaching Carlo some 
novel feats of agility. Or, what is best and most welcome of all, 
we may spin them a tale of far-off, distant things in as many varia- 
tions and keys as the Walrus never dreamed possible. Or, if a 
best may have a better, we may bring them face to face with the 
books for youth, choice volumes within whose pages will be found 
portraits that will never fade from memory; that will never lose 
the lustre of their first colors. 

Nowadays, in this era of free libraries and children’s reading- 
rooms, when every girl knows her Cinderella and every boy his 
Achilles, they feel a most intimate acquaintance with the heroines 
and champions of a day that is gone. Let us pause at the door 
some day and look in upon them as they thumb the much-read 
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tomes, unconscious of all save the little girl that must eat her supper 
alone, or the stout-hearted youngster that leads “the kids” to 
victory on the man’s size diamond. Bluebeard no longer commits 
his murders for a select and initiated group of admirers; Path- 
finder fires his trusty rifle in the open; both have become less ex- 
clusive, and stalk beneath the free gaze of the multitude. As we 
look upon the still group of young people, quite lost in a world 
nearer to their heart’s desire, we wonder if children were always 
so, ever eager for those choice bits of horror and those delicious 
incentives to mirth and laughter. 

We may rest assured that to please a child by telling it a story 
is no new art. No novel idea is it to wake the juvenile heart into 
living ecstasy with the tale of a wondrous fairy who distributes her 
favors in bountiful measure, or to thrill the youthful breast with 
the glories of war and battles of long ago. Back in the dawn of 
history we can picture the Assyrian mother whiling the time for her 
little one with stories of his father’s deeds with shield and spear; 
or the proud Roman matron recounting her lord’s feats of prowess 
in an African campaign. It may be a Saxon dame chanting the 
Song of Roland to a wide-eyed youth beside her; perhaps it is 
a gentle God-fearing woman of New England who stills her baby 
with tales of Indian massacre. Wherever the world has been blest 
with the wondering soul of a child, there the juvenile story has 
blossomed and flowered. Only the writing of it is of modern times, 
all else is as ancient as the stars. 

Juvenile literature, or rather juvenile fiction, has had its im- 
mense growth since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Writers finally reached the conviction that the boy and the maid 
occupied a particular province which needed attention, and so set 
themselves to work in the fulfillment of their discovery. Not only 
were stories written in which youth might wonder at the deeds of its 
elders, but also tales in which it saw itself mirrored and bodied forth 
in a most compelling way. Centuries before had children figured as 
important characters in works of literature. We remember the 
children of Medea and their pitiable fate in the Euripedean tragedy. 
Beatrice, in her “ modest and becoming crimson,” had had myriad 
lovers besides the great Italian. The innocence of the youthful 
Arthur shines through the sombre gloom of a Shakespearean King 
John. From Olympus to the valley is no mean leap; but the truth 
is that we must wait for a nineteenth century to offer us an army 
of juvenile heroes or juvenile heroines. And while we fondly 
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breathe the names of Tiny Tim, and Little Nell, and Father Finn’s 
boys, and the little women of Louisa Alcott, let us go back in spirit 
to the days when merrie England was younger, and ask them what 
they contributed to the storehouse of children’s reading. 

When one seeks the foundations of juvenile literature in 
England, one’s literary gropings must reach backward beyond an 
age that claimed a Caxton or a Wynkin de Worde. For the be- 
ginnings of children’s stories are not to be found in the first printed 
books for the young, nor, indeed, upon the manuscripts over which 
the monks lovingly labored in the great monasteries of Britain. 
The first teacher of the Celtic child was probably the Druid, and 
under such tutorship it was that the little scholar heard words that 
made his eyes sparkle, and his heart surge, for the love of his gods 
and the rigor of battle. 

But the Druid had his day, and with his passing we first meet 
the Christian priest in Britain. The natives were only too familiar 
with scenes of human sacrifice to appease the cravings of a shadowy 
deity, but never yet had they heard the news of the self-immolation 
of the God-man of Nazareth. Everyone knows the story of the 
early monks in Britain. How they preached the Gospel and es- 
tablished churches and schools, how they exemplified their belief 
that to labor is to pray, it were idle to rehearse here. But many a 
youth at Jarrow must have blessed the pen of the gentle Vener- 
able Bede, and many a soul must have grown more beautiful under 
his kindly guidance. During the centuries that followed him it 
fell to the Saxon and Norman monks to devise books of instruction 
for the youth of the land. 

The invention of printing revolutionized the whole system 
of education. Now the manuscripts, of necessity comparatively few, 
could be multiplied on the rude presses, and the means of acquiring 
knowledge were made correspondingly easy. 

It may be of more than passing interest to glance within the 
pages of the early books of instruction and treatises on manners 
and morals designed for children. These did not appear in England 
much before the fifteenth century, though on the continent they 
had come into vogue at a much earlier period. One of the more 
notable of these books is Stans Puer ad Mensam, one manuscript 
of which, sometimes attributed to John Lydgate, dates from about 
the year 1460, though the earliest known version is of a period 
thirty years before. To read it now after a lapse of nearly five 
centuries may provoke a smile at the naiveté of the instruction, 
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but the need of such teaching quite obviously has not eecameien 
The opening stanza bids 


“ My dere childe, first thyself enable 
With all thin herte to vertuous disciplyne 
Afor thi soveragne standing at the table 
Dispose thi youth after my doctryne 
To all norture thi corage to enclyne. 
First when thu spekist be not rekles, 
Kepe feete and fingeres and handes still in pese.” 


This book, as may be inferred from the lines quoted, was in- 
tended for boys of royal blood, and is a complete treatise on table 
manners. The youthful pages are advised to 


“ Sitte in that place thou art assigned to, 
Please not to hye in no maner wise,” 


reminding us not faintly of the Scriptural injunction. After re- 
ceiving a catalogue of all the points thought necessary for the 
proper bringing up of a child, the guardian is advised that in case 
of correction of faults 


“Who sparithe the yerde all vertu set aside.” 


The “envoye ” is interesting: 


“ Go, litel buk, bareyne of eloquence, 
Pray yonge children that the shall see or Reede, 
Thoughe thow be compendious of sentence 
Of thi clauses for to taken heede, 
Which to al vertu shall theyr yowthe leede. 
Of the writyng, thoughe ther be no date, 
If ought be mysse,—word, sillable or dede,— 
Put al the defaute upon Iohne Lydegate.” 


The Babees’ Book, dating from about 1475, is of similar char- 
acter, and is a translation from the Latin. The final stanza runs in 
this wise: 

“ And swete children, for whos love now I write,. 
I you beseche withe verrey lovande herte 
To know this book that yee sette your delyte: 
And myhtefulle god, that suffered peynes smerte, 
In curtesye he make you so experte, 
That thurhe your nurture and your governaunce 
In lastynge blysse yee mowe yourself awaunce.” 
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These, then, were the beginnings of printed works of literature 
for children. At a little later date, not much earlier than 1550, 
came the horn-book. It consisted of a printed sheet pasted on wood, 
and covered with thin transparent horn. Upon the sheet were the 
letters of the alphabet, a table of syllables, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
sometimes additional prayers. Related to the horn-books are the 
little A B C books, printed in the reign of Henry VIII. They con- 
tained the alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, and the Responses for Serving at Mass. 
After the Protestant revolt the books were modified to suit the 
tenets of the Anglican church, and later the Puritans added a 
chapter reflecting their religious views. 

Education, in the meantime, had been growing and extending, 
and text-books on all subjects were in active circulation. It seems 
scarcely the place here to digress on the renewed interest in book 
lore during the Renascence. Everybody remembers the nervous 
activity in the keen search for fresh intellectual endeavor, the quick- 
ened desire for achievement in every field of energy, and the brilliant 
array of talent that labored and spent itself in the writing of books. 
And not alone the mature, but the youthful spent many a night in 
study beneath the fitful candle gleam in hectic eagerness for knowl- 
edge. Many a Lady Jane Grey there was who sacrificed the pleas- 
ures of Diana for the charms of Plato. 

Up to this time, with probably few exceptions, books for 
children were largely of the nature of guide-books or text-books. 
It is with the coming of the seventeenth century that we find a 
more conscious effort, perhaps, to appeal to the younger folk. A 
very considerable portion of the new work was didactic in intent, 
and tinged, as it not infrequently was, with the Puritanic theology 
of the times, it was not calculated to render its readers too gleeful 
with the joy of living. It was the century of Bunyan, and while he 
wrote one book especially for children, it is his masterpiece that is 
now oftenest read by them. 

While Bunyan was weaving metaphors behind prison bars, in 
the outside world the spelling book was being written, of varying 
degrees of difficulty and interest. And somewhat later the chap- 
books, of sixteenth century origin, with their bits of history, stories 
and riddles, were becoming very popular. Through their infinite 
variety, the children became astir with the glory that was Rome’s 
and the courage of mediaeval France. 

From this time onward children’s literature enjoyed a rapid 
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growth. Its infantile days were behind, and now of its own vigor 
and life it waxed strong. About 1730 the Mother Goose tales were 
translated from the French, and the immortal stories of Cinderella 
and Bluebeard began their mission of delight. John Newberry 
became a tireless worker in the field of juvenile literature, and 
published volume after volume of entertaining and instructive 
books for the little folk of his land. And so through the eighteenth 
century men and women interested themselves in preparing litera- 
ture for the young. The names of Maria Edgeworth, Thomas Day, 
Anna Barbauld, Sarah Trimmer, Hannah More, only symbolize the 
mighty movement that was carried along with the enthusiasm of 
conscious endeavor. These are only a few of the multitude who 
wrote copiously, presenting entertainment of ethical import. 

In the field of poetry, composed especially for children, Dr. 
Isaac Watts was one of the first of the eighteenth century school. 
His Divine Songs, Attempted in Easy Language for the Use of 
Children, are written, as the title implies, in language which does 
not overreach the youthful understanding. In this work portions 
of the Scriptures are paraphrased, and a number of very sweet 
verses may be found within its pages. In 1803 appeared Original 
Poems for Infant Minds, verse mainly of didactic purpose, written 
by Ann Taylor and her sister, Jane Taylor. The poems were soon 
read in America, and were translated into Dutch, German, and 
Russian. Graceful as several of them are, the poems of the Taylor 
sisters are less charming than the Songs of Innocence of William 
Blake. In Blake’s poems, “ which every child may enjoy to hear,” 
we listen to the prelude to the fuller and perhaps sweeter songs 
of a later day. 

When juvenile literature stepped over the boundary line and 
into the nineteenth century, it found a princely patron to welcome its 
coming. No one who really loves literature can stifle an affection 
for Charles Lamb. We sometimes like to remember him as he 
trudges homeward with a precious tome from the second-hand shop 
under his arm; we recall him in the act of unwinding himself from 
the high stool at the India Company’s; but can we ever forget our 
earliest acquaintance with him—probably when we glimpsed first 
within the magic pages of Tales from Shakespeare? What dreams 
of bliss, how we loved Juliet as Romeo never did, and felt for 
Miranda, and were afraid of that Shakespearean bear! It was not 

until we were older that we learned that his unfortunate sister 
' Mary deserved the brighter niche in the children’s hall of fame, 
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for she it was who accomplished the larger share of their juvenile 
writings. Many a child, young and old, has enjoyed The Adven- 
tures of Ulysses, and Beauty and the Beast, and the Poems, and 
has blessed the Lambs for their bountiful presence. 

But the Lambs were only the forerunners of the nineteenth 
century movement. How many names must we needs catalogue 
if this were a history of children’s literature—names of men and 
women who toiled with loving hearts to brighten the golden hours of 
childhood. And they loved their work, too, if we may judge from 
the joy and gaiety that bubble from their pages. And to aid the 
tireless pens of the Englishmen from cross the waters came the 
wondrous tales of the Grimms and of Andersen, and the volumi- 
nous writings of Canon von Schmidt. 

Over the wider seas of the Atlantic the youth were reading 
books imported from England, or works written in imitation of 
them. To be sure they had their New England Primer as early as 
1691, and through its pages, perhaps, the Puritan boys and girls 
caught their first glance at the fairy world of literature. Chap- 
books, Mother Goose melodies, books of instruction and devotion, 
all served the pioneers well, but no distinctive American writer pro- 
ducing children’s books of distinctly American traits appeared for 
a full century of years after the Primer. And with good reason 
did the colonists look less lovingly on their quilled pens than their 
descendants have done. The stern souls were too busy in the ad- 
ministration of the public affairs to spare time to weave tales for 
their children. No written page was required to revive the memory 
of perilous voyages from England or Holland, or to recall the 
Indian onslaughts in the starlit hours of a winter night. And of 
those adventures they could relate tales a-plenty. The arts of 
peace they could not practice when they were living beneath the 
shadows of war. The spirit of independence, of resisting against 
the tyranny of an impolitic prince, was growing apace, to culminate 
finally in the Revolution. With the laurels of their success still 
fresh, the citizens of the new-born American republic were con- 
fronted with the War of 1812. It was, indeed, a time that tried 
men’s souls, and left them little time for the luxuries of peace. 
But peace did come, and with it came the mighty expansion of the 
United States. The pioneer’s axe rang as it blazed the way through 
the forests of Kentucky and Tennessee; the creaking wains trailed 
in long caravans across the rolling plains; the Argonauts of ’49 
steered their barks around the Horn to the gold fields of California. 
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The smoke of battle had cleared away, and, as the course of empire 
swept westward, in its wake were born hundreds of tales of the 
wars; of Indian conflicts; of border life; of the peril of the sea; 
of the conquest of the gold-veined hills; of all the trials and tribu- 
lations which brave men and heroic women endured in the struggle 
for the winning of the west. An Irving had written the classic story 
of Rip Van Winkle, and had so steeped his tale of Sleepy Hollow 
in the warmth and joyous beauty of Dutch life that one may never 
fail to breathe the aroma of a dead yesterday that arises from the 
old legend. A Cooper had told the tale of the sea, and had sung 
the epic of the once Last Frontier. Poe had first written the 
short-story with any attempt at unified form. With the name of 
Bret Harte we long conjured as a symbol for the glamor and ir- 
resistible fascination of the golden west. These men wrote not 
for children, but many a youth and many a maid have drunk in- 
spiration and patriotism and wisdom from the wells of their writing. 

These and many more beside labored in America; quite natur- 
ally they were vastly outnumbered by their English contemporaries. 
Though the British novelists very obviously did not write for child 
readers, the younger folk early learned to like some of their works. 
If Scott had but known how boys and girls of future ages would 
thank him for Rob Roy and the Disinherited Knight, his bank- 
ruptcy would have rested less heavily on his shoulders; for in- 
accurate and misguided as he sometimes was in history, Scott cast 
the spell of romance over the freshness and beauty of a bygone day 
as it had never been achieved before him. And Dickens—what 
a debt we owe him for the little forms that flit back and forth across 
his pages; the little faces that wistfully ask our sympathy. What 
an un-Christian delight we once took in Oliver’s assault on Noah 
Claypole, and how glad we were that Davy met Little Emily! Pick 
up Thackeray again and revive the memories of the day you first 
sat with Harry Esmond in the big library, or the afternoon you 
first fell captive to the glances of one, Ethel Newcombe. Can you 
not imagine yourself, now, climbing, toiling patiently up that tur- 
bulent stream near the Doone Valley, an unseen companion of the 
little John Ridd? And Lorna above, your unsuspected guerdon? 
Will one ever forget Long John Silver as he manfully tunes his 
“sixteen men on the dead man’s chest,”’ or the interest one took 
in the murder of the Red Fox? The Samoan tale-bearer deserves 
well at the hands of our younger people, and the well-thumbed 
volumes on the shelves of the public libraries attest the fact that the 
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debt is being paid in full. But an unfeeling heart it would be to 
ask all of our good friends to file past us in never-ending procession. 
Let us take leave of them all, not forgetting to allow our affections 
to twine most lovingly about the little form of Alice as she slips 
back into Wonderland. She was, indeed, a creation to win the 
heart of a child. Each of us can almost recall the precise hour 
we first accompanied her in fancy to the Mad Tea-party, or breath- 
lessly awaited the long, sad tale of the Mouse. 

All this was ten, twenty years ago—perhaps thrice that period. 
And as life gleamed for us in that vale of yesterday, so it now 
offers its rainbow lights to those who do not yet look back with 
lingering eyes over the receding path, who still read with hearts 
full of the joy that is only given to childhood. But they should 
remember who pray Time to give them back the years he has 
garnered, to let them once more wear the rose of youth, that they 
can win much of their souls’ desiring if they but at times re-read 
the tales they loved in boyhood and girlhood; if, too, they but lend a 
helping hand to the efforts of their younger friends in sailing the 
Santa Maria on the uncertain seas of book lore. Let us remember 
who offer such assistance that we need not ever and always hark 
back to Scott and Lamb, but have at our bidding hundreds of de- 
lightful little works which have seen a later birth. This little 
venture in friendship will make our juvenile acquaintances love us, 
and will make us love and understand them the more. It will 
keep our hearts youthful; and a heart that is young is a beautiful 
thing in the eyes of heaven and earth. 








JORGENSEN’S ST. FRANCIS.* 
BY PASCHAL ROBINSON, 0.F.M. 


Gaps HOSE who have followed the trend of historical study 

and research during the last three decades need not 
CC — be told that it has been characterized by a truly 
SASRey remarkable upgrowth of interest in the life and work 
[SABI oof St. Francis of Assisi. This interest, for the most 
part a literary and an academic one, may be said, roughly speak- 
ing, to date from 1882. The celebrations in that year, commemora- 
tive of the seventh centenary of the Saint’s birth, appear to have 
occasioned, if they did not actually inspire, the publication of several 
important studies by men like Tocco, Bonghi, Thode, Miiller, and 
Gebhart,j which appeared soon afterwards, and which deal 
either directly or indirectly with the wonderful Umbrian Poverello. 
But the Vie de S. Frangois, by Paul Sabatier, issued in 1894, gave 
a far greater impetus to the study of St. Francis. However much 
the purely biographical portion of this work may be marred by 
the author’s entire lack of sympathy with the religious standpoint 
of St. Francis, and with the supernatural order as a whole, that 
part of the book which treats of the sources of early Franciscan 
history can never be overlooked by any future writers on this sub- 
ject, be their opinions what they may, for it has served to open up 
a new era in this particular field of study. 

Witness the loving, anxious care with which seasoned scholars, 
irrespective of creed or nationality, have ever since been intent upon 
seeking out, gathering apart and treasuring up every authentic de- 
tail, however trifling, which has to do with the life-story of St. 


*Saint Francis of Assisi: A Biography. By Johannes Jorgensen. Translated 
from the Danish with the author’s sanction, by T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
Pp. ix.-410. Longmans, Green & Co.: New York, 1912. 

tCf. Felice Tocco: L’Eresia nel Medio Evo (Florence, 1884); Ruggero Bonghi: 
Francesco d’Assisi; Studio (Citta di Castello), (1884); Heinrich Thode: Franz 
von Assisi und die Anfange der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien (Berlin, 1885) ; 
Karl Miller: Die Anfange des Minoritenordens und der Bussbruderschaften (Frei- 
burg, 1885); Emile Gebhart: L’Jtalie Mystique; histoire de la Renaissance religieuse 
au Moyen Age (Paris, 1890). Cf. also Ernest Renan: Nouvelles Etudes d’Histoire 
Religieuse (Paris, 1884), pp. 323-351. 
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Francis. With a view to furthering this work of Franciscan re- 
search, special societies have been organized in different countries, 
among them being the Societa Internazionale di Studi Francescani 
in Assisi, the British Society of Franciscan Studies, and the new 
Société Franciscaine d’Histoire et d’Archéologie. Series of learned 
works have also been established, like the Analecta Franciscana, and — 
periodicals, such as the Miscellanea Francescana, the Etudes Fran- 
ciscaines, and the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, have been 
founded for the publication of Franciscan documents exclusively. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the large literature which has 
grown up round about the sources of the history of St. Francis* 
has been the predominance of what might be called purely docu- 
mentary questions—the enumeration of codices and description of 
manuscripts.f As for the books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
on or about St. Francis written during the past twenty years, and 
which do not belong to the documented order, who can count them? 
And this two-fold current of Franciscan literature—scientific and 
popular—still flows on in an ever-widening stream.t 

Although this momentous movement of Franciscan study did 
not indeed originate with M. Sabatier, yet he it is most assuredly 
who has given it form and volume. Had the French critic not 
written his Vie de S. Frangois, and the other volumes with which he 
has followed it up in the Collection d’Etudes and in the Opuscules 
de Critique Historique, it is safe to say that a large per cent of 
what has been written of late years about St. Francis and the Fran- 
ciscans would never have seen the light. However, be this as it may, 
it is too early as yet to forecast the results likely to accrue in the long 
run from the present movement. But, I suppose, anyone whose 
opinion is worth noticing, will grant that up to date nothing that 
is essentially new concerning St. Francis has been added to what 
was known all along to the few patient workers whose lives were 
largely devoted to spelling out crabbed mediaeval MSS., and poring 


*For an admirable synopsis of the literature in question, see The Sources of 
the History of St. Francis of Assisi, by Prof. A. G. Little, in English Historical 
Review for October, 1902, pp. 643-677. See also Les Sources de l’'Histoire de Saint 
Frangois d’Assise, by Léon de Kerval, in Bullettino Critico di Cose Francescane 
(Florence, 1905), three articles; Rassegna Francescana, by Prof. Umberte Cosmo, in 
Giornale Stor. della letterat. ital. xxiv. (1902), pp. 142 fl.; Appunti Bibliografici di 
Studi Francescani, by Luigi Suttina [Erlangen, 1904], 8vo. pp. 28. 

tOn this head see Fierens, La Question Franciscaine (Louvain, 1909), pp. 3-4- 

tAn attempt to classify the principal works in this field has been made by the 
present writer in A Short Introduction to Franciscan Literature. (New York: 
Tennant & Ward, 1907.) 
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over half-forgotten volumes of Franciscan lore before that study 
became the vogue in very different quarters. 

It must not be supposed, then, that there has been any recent 
rehabilitation of the personality of St. Francis by means of hitherto 
unpublished documents. Nothing of the kind. On the other hand, 
it would be very shortsighted, to say the least, to belittle in any sort 
the energetic research work and literary activity of late years in 
this domain. For one thing, it has resulted not only in the recovery 
of several important early texts bearing on Franciscan origins, and 
in the careful re-editing and translation of all or nearly all the con- 
temporary authorities upon the subject, but it has also called forth 
many really fine critical studies by different scholars of note. 

All this is surely a distinct asset, inasmuch as the new theories 
advanced, not less than the lost MSS. refound and the old works 
republished, offer so much fresh data for a more complete and more 
accurate history of the life and work of St. Francis. That seems 
to be what is most needed. For it is, I trust, no disparagement to 
the Saint’s many biographers to say, however regretfully, what we 
cannot help saying, namely, that the finally acceptable life of the 
real St. Francis, “ in his habit as he lived,” has not yet been written 
at least in English nor, as far as I am aware, in any other language. 
In default of such a work there is, perhaps, no volume within reach 
of the general reader that gives as satisfactory an account of the 
life and work of the Poor Man of Assisi as the one under review. 

Its author, Johannes Jorgensen, now in his forty-sixth year, 
is doubtless the most remarkable, as he is undoubtedly the most 
prolific, of contemporary Danish poets. The story of his conver- 
sion to Catholicism, which took place in 1895, is full of beauty and 
of interest, but we may not dwell upon it here. It is enough to 
note in passing that Jorgensen was led—like Gorres and others 
before him—through St. Francis to God and His Holy Church.* 
A great part of his subsequent literary work has had to do with 
things Franciscan. Following upon his conversion, Jorgensen wrote 
his Book of Travel,+ the second part of which is entitled An Um- 
brian Chronicle.t Soon afterwards he translated the ever-fra- 


*For the story of his conversion, see Jérgensen et Saint Frangois, by Pére 
Hilarin Felder, O.M. Cap. in Etudes Franciscaines, xx.-118 (Oct., 1908), pp. 337-387. 
A translation of this article by Imelda Chambers, entitled A Convert of St. Francis, 
appeared in the Ave Maria, vol. Ixix.-23. Dec. 4, 1909, pp. 705-710. 

tRejsebogen, Copenhagen, 1895. 

4En Umbrisk Kroenike, ibid., (2nd. edition, 1905). 
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grant Fioretti di S. Francesco into his native tongue.* This was 
succeeded by. The Book of the Pilgrim in Franciscan Italy,~ and 
then came his biography of St. Francis.t As a sort of continua- 
tion of this last work, he subsequently issued a monograph dealing 
with the lives of Blessed Angela of Foligno, St. Margaret of Cor- 
tona, and Blessed Battista Varani.§ All these productions were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in the poet’s own country, and they soon 
became widely known in Germany through the translation of 
Countess Henrietta Holstein-Ledreborg,|| herself a recent convert 
to Catholicism. Jorgensen’s Life of St. Francis, and our concern 
here is with that work only, was soon done into French, Dutch, 
Italian, and Spanish.{— At length it has come to us in an English 
dress, in Dr. O’Conor Sloane’s authorized translation from the 
Danish, which is now before us, and which will serve to introduce 
this the latest continental biography of the Poverello to a new, and 
it is to be hoped, a large circle of readers. 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with Jorgensen’s 
“St. Francis” in the original, it may be well to observe that its author 
is fully equipped, so far as concerns the knowledge of his sources, 
whether this be in the land of St. Francis itself or in printed form. 
He does not indeed appear to have frequented the archives: there 
is at least no evidence of any first-hand research among the MSS. 
authorities or the discovery of any material not published already. 
But other authorities in abundance—history, legend, monuments, 
and local tradition—have been carefully consulted by Jorgensen in 
preparation for his task. Several topics hardly touched on in most 


*Fioretti, det er den hellige Frans af Assisis Smaaeblomster, fra Grundtexten ved 
Johannes Jéergensen, med Forord af Bjoernstjerne Bjoernson (Copenhagen, 1902), 
1 vol. in 12mo. pp. xiv.-194. 

tPilgrimsbogen (Copenhagen, 1903), 1 vol. in 12mo., pp. 271. This work has 
been translated into French and other continental languages. Portions of it have 
been done into English under the title of Pilgrim Walks in Franciscan Italy. 
(Sands & Co., London, 1908, 16mo, pp. 176.) 

tDen hellige Frans af Assisi: En Levnedskildring (Copenhagen and Christiana, 
1907), 1 vol. in 8mo, pp. Ixiv.-384. 

§I det Hoje, ibid., 1908. 

\|These translations appeared as follows: Das Reisebuch, Mayence, 1898; 
Das Pilgerbuch: Aus dem franziskanischen Italien, Munich, 1905; Der hl. Franz 
von Assisi, ibid., 1908. 

{Saint Frangois d’Assise sa vie et son oeuvre: traduits du Danois par Teodor 
de Wyzewa (Paris, 1909), 16mo, pp. cii.-532; De H. Franciscus von Assisie naar het 
Deensch door P. Stanislaus Van de Velde, O.F.M. Tongeren, 1909, in 8mo, pp. 
xcii.-392; Vita di S. Francesco d’Assisi trad. pel Anna M. Vallino, Palermo, 1910, 
in 8mo, pp. viii-633. I am not aware whether or not the Spanish version by 
Ramon y Tenreiro, announced for publication in Madrid, has appeared. 
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other lives of St. Francis are discussed by him in a most illuminating 
way, and a few questions which are in controversy, such as the 
historical origin of the Porziuncola Indulgence, are explained 
with wonderful clearness (pp. 166-174). Better still, Jorgensen 
never fails to see and admit that the shield may have two sides. 
That he is in touch with all the modern developments in the wide 
field of Franciscan literature and criticism is abundantly clear from 
the seventy odd pages (pp. 339-410) in the present volume devoted 
to the “ Authorities for the Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” First 
in order among these are, of course, the Saint’s own writings, among 
which Jorgensen attaches most importance to the Religious Poems 
(pp. 341-349). Then come the primitive biographies, properly 
so-called, which he classifies (pp. 351-395) under four groups, as 
follows: the Thomas of Celano group (about 1230) ; the Brother 
Leo group (about 1245) ; the St. Bonaventure group (about 1265) ; 
and the Speculum group (about 1320). These biographies are 
supplemented by several contemporary chronicles and other later 
works (pp. 395-409). Some of the questions dealt with by Jor- 
gensen under this head are by no means lacking of interest, even 
for those who are unfamiliar with the intricacies and technicalities 
of early Franciscan documents. In this connection it may be noted 
that in the original work, and in the continental translations of it, 
I have seen this all-important chapter on the Sources put as an In- 
troduction to the biography proper—and that is where one would be 
most likely to look for it. Nevertheless, Dr. O’Conor Sloane has 
seen fit in the present English translation to place this chapter at 
the end of the volume in the form of an Appendix (pp. 339-410). 
The advisability of this somewhat arbitrary departure from the 
author’s plan is open to question, and this for more than one reason. 
Still, if the new arrangement is more satisfactory to the general 
reader—to whom all details as to dates and manuscripts and editions 
and the like are caviare indeed—then it ought, I suppose, to be 
so to everybody else. This is by the way. 

Jorgensen’s biography of St. Francis bears not only the hall 
mark of scholarship; it bears also the far rarer impress of original 
thought. The very division of the Life into four books: 1. “ Fran- 
cis, the Church Builder,” 1182-1209 (pp. 3-57); 2. “ Francis, the 
Evangelist,” 1209-1212 (pp. 145-262); 3. “ God’s Singer,” 1212- 
1223 (pp. 145-262) ; 4. “ Francis, the Hermit,” 1224-1226 (pp. 265- 
335), is highly original. There is, indeed, a marked element of 
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originality throughout the volume, and it is nowhere more notice- 
able, perhaps, than in the highly poetic account of the convalescence 
of St. Francis (pp. 3-7), with which Jorgensen’s biography begins. 
To follow the story of St. Francis, as it is found in this biography, 
would require more space than the Editor of THe CaTHOLIC WoRLD 
is at all likely to give me, so I must content myself here by giving 
merely the principal dates in the Saint’s life, according to Jorgensen : 
St. Francis was born (Sept. 26?), 1182; he falls seriously ill, 1204; 
he desires to join Walter de Brienne, 1205; after a pilgrimage to 
Rome, he receives in the chapel of San Damiano the command to 
repair that edifice, and he retires to a cave not far from it, 1207; 
having in April, 1207, despoiled himself of everything before his 
father, he becomes the “ Herald of God,” and founds the order of 
Friars Minor, February 24, 1209; he writes a rule of life for his 
first disciples assembled at Rivo Torto, 1210; he traverses Italy, 
I2II-1213, and meanwhile St. Clare joins the Order, March 18, 
1212; he preaches at Montefeltro, May 8, 1213, and goes to Spain 
during the winter of 1213-14; he attends the Council of the Lateran, 
1215; he sets out for the Orient, June 29, 1219, preaches to the 
Crusaders at Damietta and to the Sultan Malek-el-Kamel, 1219; 
visits Syria and thence returns suddenly to Rome, 1220 (?); he 
convokes the famous chapter of “ Mats” at Pentecost, 1221, 
after which the so-called Rule of 1221 is drawn up; he preaches 
at Bologna, August 15, 1222, is taken ill in 1224; receives the Stig- 
mata (September 14?), 1224, and dies worn out by his austerities, 
October 3, 1226. 

Such in barest outline is the main chronology of the life of 
St. Francis as it is given by Jorgensen.* Let those alike who do 
not know the story of that marvelous life, or those who are fain to 
know it better still, go to the book itself, and they will be amply 
repaid. For they will find that its author, while possessing all 
the enthusiasm needed to do full justice to his hero, has, in addition, 
those higher qualities without which no biographer can excel— 
fair-mindedness, truthfulness, and the story-teller’s gift. 

Perhaps there are pages in the book in which the historian 
seems to become merged in the poet. Never mind. The one inspires 
the other, and, thanks to their combined labor, we have in the present 
volume a blending of thoughtful criticism and literary charm which 


*It is only fair to note that not all will accept the chronology of Jorgensen, 
which presents not a few grave difficulties. 
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it would be hard to match in any recent biography. One only 
wonders that we have had to wait until now for an English trans- 
lation of it. But Dr. O’Conor Sloane’s version was well worth wait- 
ing for. It is in every way deserving of a place on the same shelf 
with the original. And this is no faint praise. 

There are, however, a few points we should like to ne 
with the translator if space allowed of it. For example, Clare has 
long been a favorite and a familiar name amongst English-speaking 
people. It is not quite clear, therefore, why Dr. O’Conor Sloane 
uses the Latin form of the name Clara throughout the book, in- 
stead of giving us its recognized English equivalent. And this is 
but one of several instances of the same sort. But let that pass. 
Taking it as a whole, Dr. O’Conor Sloane’s rendering of Jorgensen’s 
“St. Francis” is an admirable piece of work. Assuredly all the 
lovers of St. Francis—and who is there that loves him not !—will 
thank Dr. O’Conor Sloane for making the Saint’s latest biography 
accessible to those who read only English. The full and informing 
index gives the volume a completeness which too many works of this 
kind lack. The five illustrations have been well selected and re- 
produced, and the format of the book reflects great credit on the 


publishers. Paper, typography, and binding leave nothing to be 
desired. 


j 








Rew Books. 


LEO XIII. AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. By Viscount Halifax. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 


In the winter of 1889-90, Lord Halifax met in Madeira the 
French Lazarist, the Abbé Portal, a professor in the seminary of Ca- 
hors. They became quite friendly, and in their walks together dis- 
cussed the status of the English Church, and the possibility of reunion 
between Rome and Canterbury. The Abbé Portal, who had hitherto 
regarded the Church of England as a Calvinistic sect, was won over 
by the special pleading of his High Church friend to the cause of 
corporate reunion. Finally both agreed to reopen the discussion 
on the validity of Anglican Orders, with a view to having Rome 
reverse her tradition of the past four hundred years. 

In 1894, the Abbé Portal, under the nom de plume of Dalbus, 
opened the campaign with a pamphlet, which caused quite a stir 
in France, England, and Rome. Canonists like Gasparri, and his- 
torians like Duchesne, commented favorably upon it, while the 
English Catholics, under the leadership of Cardinal Vaughan, bitterly 
attacked it. At Rome Cardinal Rampolla and Pope Leo XIII. held a 
number of conferences with the Abbé, and there was question for 
a time of a letter from the Pope to the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the appointment of a joint commission of 
Catholics and Anglicans to discuss the validity of Anglican Orders. 

The Pope was utterly misled with regard to the prospects 
of reunion. As the Abbot Gasquet wrote: “the Holy Father did 
not seem to have any idea of the difference between Ritualists and 
others, or indeed any real knowledge of the actual state of religious 
feeling in England.”* Luckily Cardinal Vaughan intervened, and, 
in a famous interview, said to Leo XIII.: “ Your Holiness has 
evidently been entirely misinformed as to the real attitude of the 
English people to the Roman Church. The vast majority of Eng- 
lishmen are, without question, thoroughly Protestant in every sense. 
A small and energetic minority, it is true, against the protests 
of the majority, now call themselves Catholics...,but even these 
are unanimous in rejecting what we hold to be the foundation of the 
Catholic religion, the authority of the Church, and the Supreme 
Pontiff.” (p. 164.) 

Lord Halifax, in the present volume, is continually harping 

* Leaves from My Diary, p. 8. 
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on the opposition of Cardinal Vaughan to his impossible scheme 
of corporate reunion (pp. II, 31, 37, 64, 70, 105, 139, 167, 214, 298, 
326, 372, 424, 445). He seems from his mental makeup incapable 
of appreciating the stern uncompromising logic of the loyal and 
saintly English churchman. Cardinal Vaughan knew full well that 
Lord Halifax and his friends were continually giving a false picture 
of the present and past status of the Church of England; and he 
therefore deemed it his duty to tell the truth bluntly and openly, 
no matter how deeply it might offend the lovers of compromise. 
Zeal for souls was his one motive. 

How ignorant must the Abbé Portal have been of the entire 
status questionis when he could swallow such preposterous state- 
ments of Lord Halifax, as “ apart from the dislocation of the canon 
there was a practical identity of the service for Holy Communion 
in the English Prayer Book with the form of saying Mass in the 
Roman Missal!” (p.9.) Mr. Lacey’s pamphlet, De Re Anglicana, 
would leave anyone not versed in English history under the im- 
pression that England had never been a Protestant country, and 
that the Reformation, apart from the denial of the papacy, had made 
no change whatever in the Catholic faith. Yet the Risposta of 
Mgr. Moyes and Abbot Gasquet, which put the historical facts in 
their true perspective, is forsooth “ valueless in itself, unworthy, 
purely political, and founded on nothing but temporary expediency ”’ 
(pp. 360, 367). 

The Abbot Gasquet is frequently and unjustly called to task for 
his “errors, misleading accounts, incorrect statements, misunder- 
standings,” etc. (pp. 126, 163, 165, 210, 239.) Again he committed 
a most unpardonable offense when he dared state “in our opinion, 
the question of Orders is a purely domestic one, and only concerns 
us Catholics ” (p. 285). How this gave a special color to the Com- 
mission, which even Anglicans considered most fair in its makeup 
prior to its adverse decision (pp. 278, 281, 287, 316, etc.), we fail 
to understand. 

Lord Halifax repeats the false assertion made by Mr. Lacey* 
that “the consulters of the Commission could not go behind the 
Gordon decision ;” that, therefore, “ there could be no real and free 
discussion of a question which was held to have been definitely 
settled already” (p. 30). Mgr. Moyes denied this absolutely in 
the Tablet of Jan. 2, 1911, and the Abbot Gasquet in the Tablet 
of April 13, 1912. Mgr. Moyes wrote, “the Commission not only 


*4A Roman Diary, p. 135. 
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went behind the Gordon case to consider the case of 1685, and the 
action of the Church under Cardinal Pole, but entered minutely 
ab initio into these three possible sources of invalidity, discussing 
especially the various parts of the Anglican Ordinal, and its com- 
parison with the most primitive form of ordination.” 

Lord Halifax’s book reveals the disappointment and anger 
of a small illogical minority of the English Church, who desired 
to quote Rome in favor of their pseudo-Orders and their imitation 
Mass. When the learned and impartial Pope Leo decided against 
them, and insisted on the out and out Protestantism of the Es- 
tablished Church, they became angry, and declared the deciding 
tribunal hasty, uncritical, and unfair. 

The Catholic Church while praying for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom, and deploring the evil of heresy and schism, cannot accept 
reunion on the basis of compromise. She cannot change her Divine 
Constitution, modify Her Divine Worship, or set aside any one 
doctrine of the deposit of faith. She is always sceptical of men 
who talk lightly of “interpreting the Anglican formularies by the 
teaching of the Council of Trent” (p. 249, 337). Submission— 
“a hard word to English ears ” (p. 115 )—must always be the basis 
of reunion. 


THE COWARD. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.50. 

Mgr. Benson’s astonishingly tireless pen has written another 
new story, called The Coward. For this the author has taken rather 
a narrower scope than usual, limiting himself practically to the 
workings of one mind, and, for the most part, to its workings under 
the emotion of fear. ‘“‘ The Coward,” who is Valentine Medd, 
younger son of a fine, old English family, is, at the beginning, only a 
boy, and a dear, lovable boy. But he is of an emotional, sensitive 
and highly imaginative temperament. This it is that leads him to 
alternate acts of reckless courage and of cowardice. Twice it 
overcomes him hopelessly and publicly; first when he is mountain- 
climbing in Switzerland and “funks” a dangerous jump, and 
again in Rome, when at the last moment he refuses to fight in an 
arranged duel, and allows his older brother to take his place. 
But that Val is really and by nature a coward, the author does not 
for an instant let us believe. The trouble is that his will is weak, 
and has never been strengthened by training to safeguard him 
against his nervous imagination. The end of his struggles come 
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in a swift climax that is artistic, satisfactory, but painful almost 
beyond forgiveness. Mgr. Benson has made a mind-study that is 
wonderful, and in the writing he has, as usual, managed to com- 
bine his charming peculiarity of style with an unfailing charity. 


PSYCHOLOGY WITHOUT A SOUL. By Robert Gruender, S.J. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 


To the naive reader this title will seem a unique verbal paradox. 
The question that will most likely come to his mind will be, “ Can 
there be such a thing as ‘psychology without a soul?” Father 
Gruender’s book is only too cogent a proof that such a psychology 
not only exists, but, that advocated or vouched for by some of the 
most eminent psychologists of the day, it is exerting an ever-widen- 
ing influence upon the thinking masses. 

The general thesis of the book is on the old metaphysical 
question of the relation of the soul and body. Its particular aim 
is to establish the facts of the substantiality, the simplicity, and the 
spirituality of the soul. Its method is that of a critical analysis of 
the attempts at a materialistic conception of correlations of mind 
and body, as expressed by such authorities in psychology as Pro- 
fessors James, Wundt, and Titchener. 

Father Gruender does not mince his words. He calls a spade 
a spade, not only in his own writings, but in translating the con- 
text of the brilliant essays of Professor James and the “ scientific ” 
treatises of Titchener and many others. These men, with the aid 
of a delightful style, continual recourse to picturesque analogies, 
and the use of most figurative terms, persuade the average reader 
to believe the question “ scientifically ” settled; but, in reality, they 
only beat about the bush, restating incompatible evidences of con- 
sciousness. The dogmatism with which they clothe the looseness of 
their thinking is but a natural consequence of the hypnotic power 
which the idea of “ Continuity ” exercises upon them. 

Under the heading “ Evolving Evolution,” Father Gruender 
tells us that the evolutionary theory no longer appeals to the 
testimony of natural phenomena, but that the facts of nature must 
now be dogmatically interpreted in accordance with the theory. 
He goes on to elucidate such vague conceptions as the “ mind- 
stuff-theory,” the “ stream of thought,” “ fringes of consciousness,” 
“ psycho-physical parallelism,” so that we can distinguish the kernel 
of truth, which their title so aptly conveys, from the erroneous 
philosophy in which their authors have imbedded them. He weighs 
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and finds wanting the evidences drawn from physiological psy- 
chology. Finally, he proves that the still open questions concerning 
abiding, personal identity, rational thought as compared with sense 
perception, perfect psychological reflection and free will, are verit- 
able stumbling blocks in the way of materialistic psychology. His 
arguments make it very evident that scholastic philosophy, instead 
of possessing only an historical interest, yielding “ nothing but un- 
fruitful repetitions,” has proven its great “inner vitality” by its 
power of adaption. Father Gruender can, therefore, assert with 
right that “it alone can stem the tide of materialism and agnosticism, 
which are sapping the life-blood of modern society.” 

The author quotes abundantly from the best source books of 
psychological data. Had he seen the latest edition (1911) of Ladd 
and Woodworth’s Elements of Physiological Psychology, he would 
no doubt have added the positive assertions therein expressed: 
“The fundamental problems with regard to the nature of man’s 
mind and its relation to the organism, its place in the scale of 
development and its destiny, remain essentially unchanged... . All 
the researches of physiological and experimental psychology, thus 
far conducted, do not contradict, but rather confirm the naive 


metaphysics of what an expert in philosophy and its history would 


999 


call an ‘uncritical dualism.’” This critical analysis of a convenient 
text-book size should be a welcome companion to that other recent 
exposition of “unwarrantably extended generalizations’”—Thoughts 
of a Catholic Anatomist, by Dr. Thomas Dwight. 


MANALIVE. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: John Lane 
& Co. $1.30 net. 


Mr. Chesterton’s truths play leapfrog with one another, but 
they always land squarely on their feet. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in his new story—this boyish and hilarious story— 
to which he has given the characteristic title, Manalive. His fat, 
bulky, boisterous hero (is Mr. Chesterton at all subjective?) calls 
himself Innocent Smith, and 


is happy because he is innocent He seeks to remind him- 
self, by every electric shock to the intellect, that he is still a 
man alive, walking on two legs about the world. For this 
reason he fires bullets at his best friends; for this reason he 
arranges ladders and collapsible chimneys to steal his own 
property; for this reason he goes plodding round a whole 
planet to get back to his own home. And for this reason he 
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has been in the habit of taking the woman whom he loved 
with a permanent loyalty, and leaving her about (so to speak) 
at schools, boarding-houses, and places of business, so that he 
might recover her again and again with a raid and a romantic 
elopement. He seriously sought, by a perpetual recapture 
of his bride, to keep alive the sense of her perpetual value, and 
the perils that should be run for her sake. 


Who but Mr. Chesterton could have built up a story around 
such a theme, like a charming edifice of painted blocks? And, 
moreover, the colors are fast. We are tempted to call the book 
brilliant, but forego the obvious adjective in deference to Mr. 
Chesterton’s pathetic statement, that his enemies always call him 
“brilliant ” after exhausting their other epithets. So we will simply 
say that it is in the author’s liveliest vein; that it bumps us up 
against obvious, forgotten truths, and that it is, incidentally, scream- 
ingly funny. 


EVE TRIUMPHANT. By Pierre de Coulevain. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


That very clever French woman who writes under the name 
of Pierre de Coulevain, and whose books, On The Branch, The 
Unknown Isle, and The Heart of Life, have recently become rather 
a fad in this country, is publishing just now a new edition of her 
story called Eve Triumphant. It will doubtless be popular. A 
newly-discovered “ genius ”’ (the quotation marks are careful) is 
exploited by the really delightful unanimity of the press, and be- 
comes the vogue, just like the hobble skirt, daffodils, and mission 
furniture. And the critics who extol these books signed Pierre de 
Coulevain can really claim cleverness for them—cleverness and 
wit and cosmopolitan culture. But let them scratch the veneer, and 
they will find flippancy, superficiality, emptiness. 

This story of Eve Triumphant tells of two American womén 
in Europe, portraying them—the society type—skilfully, faithfully, 
and, perhaps, a bit maliciously, and showing their reaction on an 
Old World atmosphere. If the author would confine herself to the 
drawing-room she might succeed in entertaining us with her very 
French cleverness, but she reverts obstinately to the pseudo-philo- 
sophical, and so exposes the yawning cavities in her brain. We will 
pass over in silence her dissertations on the Church, and the con- 
version of her heroine, which is “funny without being vulgar.” 
But we really must file a protest against such near-culture as im- 
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ported with the laurel of the French Academy. All is not gold that 
bears the “ made in France ” sign. 


GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. By George Ma- 
caulay Trevelyan. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25 
net. 


This volume, a sequence to Garibaldi and the Thousand by 
the same author, deals with an important historical episode in the 
re-making of modern Europe. 

It embraces the Italian revolutionary movements, mostly in 
Southern Italy, during the year 1860, which occasioned the collapse 
of the Bourbon dynasty in the kingdom of Naples and the Two 
Sicilies, and which had the effect of despoiling the Pope of a part 
of his temporal possessions. 

From the author’s view-point, it is the record of glorious 
happenings; the manifestation of admirable characters; the display 
of heroic bravery and patriotic motives on the revolutionary side, 
of course; all of which culminated in the final triumph of Jtalia 
Unita. 

We frankly and entirely dissent from this view, and from the 
author’s laudation of it, both as Catholics and as honest men. We 
feel ourselves warranted in so doing, if for no other reason than 
that advanced by Cavour, the leading mover in it all, and quoted 
on page twenty-three of this volume, “if we had done for ourselves 
the things we are doing for Italy, we should be great rascals.” 

There in a phrase is the keynote of the whole awakening of 
Italy, viz., that the end justifies the means. 

As we do not accept that principle, how can we view, except 
with reprobation, the application of it in the broken promises; the 
lying intrigues; the force and invasion of rights; the spoliation of 
the weak carried on by Cavour and Victor Emmanuel, abetted by 
the chicanery of Lord John Russell, and of which Garibaldi was 
only a catspaw. 

Mr. Trevelyan has labored to little purpose as far as Catholics 
are concerned. The pity of it is that despite his industry, which is 
very considerable, despite the clarity and the interest of his narra- 
tive, he has harked back to the one-sidedness, the partisanship of 
his illustrious namesake and kinsman in his history of England. 
In William of Orange Macaulay could see no fault; Mr. Trevelyan 
finds a noble poetic hero in Garibaldi, whose name will live when 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel are forgotten. Had the author came 
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nearer home, he would have found in his father’s history of the 
American Revolution a lesson of impartiality, a measure by which 
to award praise and blame, which is wanting to this volume. 


THE SQUIRREL CAGE. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 


This story aroused some interest during its appearance in 
Everybody's Magazine, and is now published in book form. It is 
a story of a middle-western town, and a very true account of the 
life of average Americans of the tolerably wealthy classes. Its 
complaint and contention, as voiced rather too ceaselessly by the 
heroine, Lydia Emery, is that the social and business ambitions of 
American men and women are not worth the toil and struggle which 
they cost, or the family companionship which they destroy. And 
there is, of course, much truth in the contention. There are many 
households like Lydia’s, where the father concentrates all his atten- 
tion on money-getting, and the mother all hers on social affairs, 
to the exclusion of a pleasant domesticity. Lydia rebels against 
such a system, but instead of marrying a similar rebel in the person 
of a socialistic cabinet-maker, she marries Paul Hollister, a business 
man of her own father’s stamp. Paul is always ambitious, finan- 
cially and socially, while Lydia tries in vain to pull him in the di- 
rection of “the simple life,” so the result is not harmony. In 
theory Lydia is generally right, but she nags her husband like Mrs. 
Varden in her worst moments, and we cannot but feel that the 
saving grace of humor in the author, as well as in the heroine her- 
self, would have rescued the latter from her melancholy réle of 
femme incomprise. 


STOVER AT YALE. By Owen Johnson. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $1.35 net. 


In a book which might fairly be called a sugar-coated essay 
on college life—although it is at the same time an interesting story— 
Mr. Johnson discusses many of the features that are most signif- 
icant in the career of the American under-graduate of to-day. 
Football has its place, but does not absorb as much attention as the 
college societies do. The questionable influence of the frat, and the 
general insufficiency of the usual college education, are the promi- 
hent topics. Comments and suggestions, rather than conclusions, 
abound in the author’s pages. Some lessons on manliness are 
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encouraged in a way that will be very telling with the average 
youth. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Madame 
Cecilia. New York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents. 


This little volume of less than two hundred pages is a verit- 
able compendium of information for the Catholic club-worker. 
Madame Cecilia has not written solely out of the thirty-seven 
years experience of her religious life, but, after painstaking and 
thorough investigation, has also placed at the command of “ the 
earnest worker in the small town or country district” the large 
and varied experience of the ablest Catholic and non-Catholic 
club-workers in the United Kingdom. 

No detail of practical or economic value has been omitted. 
Suggestions abound as to books, amusements, sources of supply, 
price lists, etc.; directions given as to non-sectarian organizations 
with which Catholics may wisely affiliate; and the whole is uplifted 
into that sphere of Catholic inspiration—the abounding, self-sacri- 
ficing charity of Christ. 

Much of the practical information applies only to Great Britain; 
nevertheless we cannot recommend Madame Cecilia’s book too 
highly to American Catholic social workers. Everyone must profit 
by its hopeful, common-sense spirituality, and someone, perhaps, 
inspired to compile an equally complete Vade Mecum for American 
Catholic club-workers. 


THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL; TRAITS OF THE SACRED 
HEART. By Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. New York: 
Apostleship of Prayer. 50 cents. 


The earlier books on devotion to the Sacred Heart were chiefly 
theological, being mainly taken up with developing the grounds 
upon which this devotion rested ; or treating of reparation, attracted, 
no doubt, by the thorn-wreathed, cross-burdened heart which was 
the symbol chosen by Our Lord Himself. 

Here, however, we have, in this little book, devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, brought to the surest proof of all admiration and 
love—imitation. The title is the least attractive part of it, being, 
we think, somewhat cumbersome for so small a book, and not doing 
justice to its contents, which are solid, practical, and worthy of 
much praise. The Heart of Christ is taken as the model of our 
human hearts; not virtue by virtue, but rather in its characteristics. 
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In eighteen chapters the author shows us these, and leads us gently 
to compare our poor hearts with the Divine Heart. 

Old familiar texts take on new meanings in the light of their 
adaptations; illustrations from the daily life about us bring home 
each truth; and a few searching words of application reveal a deep 
insight into the wounds which our sins have inflicted on our nature. 
Once or twice clearness is sacrificed to terseness, but for the most 
part the terseness tells and strikes home. 


MODERN MIRACLE PLAYS: SACRED DRAMAS. By Augusta 
Theodosia Drane. (Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D.) St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 90 cents. 

THE DEAR SAINT ELIZABETH. By Eliza O’B. Lummis. Bos- 
ton: Richard Badger. $1.00 net. 


Obviously, the religious drama is not yet dead: it has not alone 
survived, but even among English-speaking peoples it shows portents 
of a new and varied fruitfulness. Twenty-five to fifty years ago, 
the story of Our Lady’s Juggler, as of Sister Beatrice, would have 
been well-nigh impossible upon an English stage. It was only 
in quiet convent schools that the old, fine drama of hagiography 
held modest but persistent place. These Sacred plays were not 
ambitious—they made no bid for publicity—but some of them 
were too good to fall into oblivion: and of these are the dramatic 
legends of St. Catherine of Alexandria and St. Dorothea, as put into 
English verse by Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. It is hard, in- 
deed, to find anything from the pen of this scholarly convent- 
prioress which is not too good to fall into oblivion. The Christmas 
Mystery of the present volume suffers, to be sure, by comparison 
with Katharine Tynan’s lovely Nativity plays, or with the beautiful 
and spectacular Bethlehem of Lawrence Housman. But one has 
really no right to draw the comparison. Mother Drane wrote for 
amateur performance, with the entourage of the convent school in 
view; and within this field her work deserves a warm, practical 
welcome. 


In quite another vein is our newest miracle play, The Dear 
Saint Elizabeth. Written by Miss Eliza Lummis (founder of the 
Daughters of the Faith, and writer upon many subjects of interest 
to Catholic women), this life of the sainted Thuringian queen is 
designed neither for convent performance nor “ closet” reading, 

VOL. XCv.—26. 
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but for the public stage. Its opportunities for pageantry are ex- 
traordinary, and there is vital drama in the old, beautiful story. 
The opening scene of Miss Lummis’ drama gives us the festive 
preparations for Elizabeth’s marriage to the Landgrave Louis, and 
includes some charming bridal hymns in verse. In the second act, 
we are shown Elizabeth’s ministry to the poor—with that gracious 
miracle of the roses—and Louis’ departure for the Crusade. After 
his untimely death, the young queen and mother is pictured driven 
from her Court, seeking vainly for shelter in the asylums she herself 
had founded. Gradually is traced the Via Crucis which led her 
on to sainthood; and in the final scene, Elizabeth—wrapped in St. 
Francis’ cloak of poverty—dies in her humble hut at Marburg, 
mourned by the Church and the people she had served so well. 
“ A broken heart,” cries her intrepid director, Conrad, “that gar- 
nered closely up in one small crimson cup life’s wealth of love— 
until it burst and spilled the fragrant store at Jesus’ feet.” A con- 
cluding musical tableau, within the cathedral of Marburg, shows 
the canonization of “the dear Saint Elizabeth ” announced to her 
people. 

Beyond any shadow of doubt, this play is. blazing a trail 
toward new and rich things in the dramatic literature of Catholics. 
“°Twere a consummation devoutly to be wished ”’—not merely 
that Miss Lummis’ drama see early presentation upon the stage, 
but that worthy successors, holy and human in theme, artistic 
in treatment, preach to our modern world—alike Catholic and non- 
Catholic—the everlasting science of the saints! 


THE SINCERE CHRISTIAN. By Bishop Hay. Revised by the 
Very Rev. Canon Stuart. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.75. 


This century-old book may, indeed, be somewhat out of fashion 
in method and style, but it is none the less clear, pointed, instruc- 
tive, convincing, and, therefore, well worthy of a long life. It 
would be a pity to have so sound, so scriptural, and so cogent an 
explanation of the Faith discarded or neglected because its gait 
is a trifle heavy and slow. Most of us value books, especially those 
that deal with serious questions, for the accuracy of their state- 
ments, the thoroughness of their methods, the strength and sound- 
ness of their reasoning, more than for brilliancy or sprightliness of 
style. While such qualities are esteemed, this book is sure to retain 
the high place it has held since its first appearance among Catholic 
books of instruction. 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CON. 
DITIONS EXISTING IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Report 
of the Committee of Fifteen (1902). Edited, with additions, 
by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75 net. 

“In consequence of the awakening of public interest in the 
sex problem, a deluge of so-called sex books is now flooding the 
country—a few of them good, more of them indifferent, and most of 
them positively bad. This multiplication of harmful literature 
constitutes a real danger. It is important to separate the wheat 
from the chaff—to recommend what is good and to condemn what 
is bad.” 

Among the few good books on this question may be ranked 
the present work. The original report of the Committee of Fifteen 
was almost entirely historical. It attempted to prove, from the 
experience of those countries that had tried it, that the licensing 
of vice simply aggravates the corruption. This report is now re- 
printed, and, with several chapters by Prof. Seligman, brings down 
to date the history of the fight against state licensing of houses of ill- 
fame. A bibliography of thirty pages is added. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. Being an Examination of 
the More Important Arguments For and Against Believing in 
that Religion. Compiled from various sources by Lt.-Col. 
W. H. Turton, D.S.O. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Turton’s book is so unusual in plan, and sc 

successful in construction, that we gladly draw attention to the 
seventh edition, which has undergone a careful revision at the hands 
of the author. The volume has excited general admiration, and is 
already appreciated by many of our readers; hence a mere word of 
comment is all that seems fitting just at present. 

In three parts, the author clearly and thoroughly discusses the 
reasonableness of natural religion, of the Jewish revelation, and of 
Christianity. Good-tempered, moderate, well-informed, and per- 
fectly logical throughout, he leads his readers by most persuasive 
inducements to proceed with him to the conclusions: that the exist- 
ence of God and of a revelation is credible; that the Jewish revela- 
tion is probably true, and, finally, that the truth of the Christian 
religion is extremely probable. Even sceptics will respect the method 
of the author. To many an inquirer his pages must prove to be an 
easily followed path from darkness to light. The book is the more 
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useful to the Catholic apologist because of the steadily increasing 
number of people who are ready to agree that if the Christian 
religion is true at all, then the Catholic Church is the one legitimate 
form of Christianity. 


THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA. Taken from the French of “ A Car- 
melite Nun.” By Alice Lady Lovat, with a preface by Mgr. 
Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.00. 

St. Teresa has probably left more autobiographical material 
than any other Saint. She has given us a history of her life, rela- 
tions of her spiritual experiences, an account of her foundations, 
and numerous letters. Her life was written, too, by several con- 
temporaries who knew her intimately. 

We cordially welcome this work by Lady Lovat, and trust that 
it will have a generous share in extending a knowledge of and a 
devotion to the great Saint of Carmel. The biography does not 
aim at any new presentation of the Saint’s life and work. But 
it will undoubtedly lead many to become acquainted with the 
Saint’s own inimitable writings. Monsignor Benson’s preface is 
also worthy of a special word of praise. 


CASES OF CONSCIENCE. Volume II. By Rev. Thomas Slater, 

S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 

This second volume of Father Slater’s Cases of Conscience 
deals with the duties of particular states of life, the administration 
of the Sacraments and ecclesiastical censures. Half of them have 
to do with difficulties connected with Penance and Matrimony. 
The cases are all practical and interesting—exactly such as are 
frequently met in the confessional. In solving them Father Slater 
first states briefly, but clearly, the principles involved, and then gives 
his reasoned judgment on the case in hand. For the benefit of those 
who desire fuller discussions of the principles, he gives frequent 
references to his own Manual of Theology, and occasional refer- 


ences to such well-known authorities as St. Alphonsus, Gaspaori, 
Lemkuhl, and Genicot. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY. By Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 
Now that public interest has been so widely aroused in the 
life of the factory-worker, through the Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
strike, it seems especially timely to call attention to this volume. 
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It is the story of a girl who comes down from her native moun- 
tains, radiant and joyous, resolved to “cross the bridge of toil,” 
to the “ power and the glory” beyond. The bridge of toil in this 
case is the cotton-mill of an industrial town in the valley. 

Into the girl’s story many incidents are woven—tragic, roman- 
tic, humorous. The feature of the book which has the greatest 
human interest is the picture of the mill-child, “ straggling to work 
in the gray dawn, sleepy, shivering, unkempt,” working bravely on, 
although faint for lack of air and deafened by the roar of machinery. 
A series of pathetic scenes follow, culminating in the heartrending 
one which shows us the little sister of the heroine caught up and 
almost killed by the great wheel of the loom. But the gloom is 
relieved by the brightness of the heroine’s personality, which 
quickens into stronger life everything with which she comes in 
contact. 


GESCHICHTE DER WELTLITERATUR. VI. Band. Die Italien- 
ische Literatur. By Von Alexander Baumgartner, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $5.15 net. 


Father Baumgartner’s death occurred while the volume before 
us was still unfinished, but so near completion that as it stands 
it is really his. As scholar and critic the author’s high standard 
of uniform excellence is so widely recognized that no work of his 
needs commendation. This, the sixth volume of his monumental 
History of the Literature of the World, was to have been followed 
by four more volumes on Spanish, Portuguese, and Romance Litera- 
ture; English, Flemish, and Scandinavian Literature; Slavonic and 
Magyar Literature; and German Literature. These will be under- 
taken by confréres of the deceased scholar, but it is questionable 
if even a group of men will bring together so rare a combination 
of gifts as was displayed by the originator of the series. 

In nine hundred pages we are carried from the Sicilian minne- 
singers and the court of Frederick II. down to Ada Negri and 
Matilde Serao. To Fogazzaro is given fifty pages—and little sym- 
pathy. Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio are the subjects of extended 
critical essays ; Father Baumgartner’s methods being that of a rather 
exhaustive treatment of the great representative writers. Extracts 
from the authors discussed are given with fair abundance, almost 
uselessly in the case of a poet, for who could, with any show of suc- 
cuss, convert rippling Italian verse into rumbling German? 
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The book is a fine specimen of patient and critical scholarship. 
As a sound and comprehensive treatment of the history of Italian 
letters, it leaves little to be desired that a single volume could aim to 
achieve. 


BEACON LIGHTS, MAXIMS OF CARDINAL GIBBONS. Se- 
lected and arranged by Cora Payne Shriver. Baltimore: John 
Murphy Company. $1.00. 

WORDS OF WISDOM FROM CARDINAL GIBBONS. Baltimore: 
John Murphy Company. $1.00. 


These two books are very much alike in form, in purpose, and 
in the spirit of their contents. As the titles indicate, they are com- 
pilations. They were made partly to show forth the mind and 
character of the churchman from whose writings they have been 
gathered, and partly to provide readers with wholesome, suggestive 
thoughts. A wide range of subjects is covered in both books, but 
the view-point remains always the same, namely, that of a devout 
Christian mind. The selections contained in the Beacon Lights have 
to do chiefly with the progress of the soul in the ways of perfection, 
while the Words of Wisdom deal almost entirely with the relations 
between men and the various institutions at work in civilized society. 


Seed READINGS FROM ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
Compiled by J. H. A. (St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00.) 
We most cordially welcome this publication, which is most 
suitable for spiritual reading. The compiler has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the writings of the holy Bishop of Geneva, and we feel 
that no further word of recommendation is needed for the little 
work, 


— by Christian Reid are always deservedly popular, and her 

new story, The Light of the Vision, will doubtless prove no 
exception. In Madeleine Raynor the author has moulded an un- 
usually lovable heroine. After divorcing her husband—for ample 
reason—Madeleine is looking forward to happiness in a second 
marriage, when conversion to the Church demands its sacrifice. 
Later, when her husband’s death legitimately opens for her the 
door to happiness, she turns aside, and follows “the light of the 
vision ” that leads her to the joy of renunciation. (Notre Dame, 
Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. $1.25.) 
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_— by Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. (Concord, N. H.: The Rum- 

ford Press. $1.00.) It is with many a poem, and prose tale, 
too, that Father Blunt has brightened the pages of our magazines; 
and it is pleasant now to see the more permanent collection of his 
verses going into a second edition. 

The Poems are, in the main, songs of Irish life and songs of 
faith. A quite “lovesome” grace and melody have stolen into 
lyrics like “ Our Lady’s Rose Garden ”— indeed, into very many of 
those addressed to the Virgin—as also into the Easter ballad of 
Magdalene Mary. The pathos and the comedy of the Irish verses 
strike a more popular note; but in one or two of them, as, for in- 
stance, in the “ Lament for an Irish Mother,” Father Blunt has 
pierced through the simplicity of the commonplace to the simplicity 
of a sweet and elemental reality. Godspeed to the young soggarth’s 
labors and to his songs! 


HE woods are full of historical novels. A fairly good specimen 

is The Fighting Blade, by Beulah Marie Dix, the story of a 

young German soldier in Cromwell’s army, and his love for a 
Royalist heiress. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.30 net.) 


ARIAM’NE OF THE CEDARS, by Ida Helen McCarty, is 

a story woven around the events of Our Lord’s life. The 

heroine is supposed to be the sinner who annointed the feet of 

Christ at the Last Supper. The author, evidently not a Catholic, 

writes reverently, and doubtless means well, but no very high praise 

can be accorded her work. (New York: The Shakespeare Press. 
$1.20 net. ) 


= are a number of French books in which our readers may 
be interested, and which speak of the active work done in 
France in the line of Catholic instruction and defence: 

Y a-t-il un Dieu? by Henri Hugon (Pierre Téqui), is a short 
but comprehensive collection of direct proofs that all peoples have 
believed in the existence of God and in the immortality of the soul, 
and that even those who make a practice and a boast of irreligion 
have not wholly let go of those truths. 

J’ai Perdu la Foi! by Father Ramon Ruiz Amado, S.J., trans- 
lated from the Spanish by L’Abbé Gerbeaud (Pierre Téqui), treats 
philosophically and scientifically of the rational foundations of 
religion. 
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Father Drexelius, court-preacher of Bavaria three hundred 
years ago, enjoyed a wonderful popularity throughout Central 
Europe. His works passed rapidly through many extraordinarily 
large editions, reaching in Munich alone a sale of 170,000 copies. 
One of his works, Considerations sur l’Eternité, has been recently 
translated by Mgr. Belet (Pierre Téqui). Judged by this work, one 
of four recently translated into French, the author possessed 
an attractive and interesting way of presenting truth. Accurate 
in statement and serious in purpose, he drew largely on Sacred 
Scripture, on history, and on biography for illustrations and ex- 
amples. 

Two other publications of Pierre Téqui, of Paris, Entretiens 
Eucharistiques, by L’Abbé Jean Vaudon, and L’Education Euchar- 
istique, by J. C. Broussolle; and one of Lethielleux, of Paris, 
Discours Eucharistiques, give abundant material, together with 
helpful suggestions, for meditations or for discourses on the Blessed 
Sacrament. The first contains eight sermons on the Holy Eucharist, 
and eighteen on the Priesthood—half of the latter on the occasion 
of first Masses. The second consists of talks given to children pre- 
paring for their first Communion. The third is a compilation of 
twenty-three doctrinal discourses delivered at the Eucharistic Con- 
gresses of Jerusalem, Rheims, Paray-le-Monial, Brussels, and Lour- 
des. It is a particularly valuable work. 

In the same class may be placed Le Pain Evangélique, by 
L’Abbé E. Duplessy (Pierre Téqui). It is a catechetical explana- 
tion of the Sunday and Holyday gospels from the First Sunday 
of Advent to the First Sunday of Lent. Written primarily for 
children, it is also highly serviceable to old folks. 

L’Education Chrétienne, by M. L’Abbé Henri Le Camus 
(Pierre Téqui), is a series of twelve thoughtful, practical, sug- 
gestive conferences on child-training and education. 

A thorough, critical, and impartial examination of the text- 
books condemned by the French Bishops in 1909, together with a 
refutation of their chief errors, is given in Ce qui on Enseigne aux 
Enfants, by J. Bricout (Letouzey et Ané). The book shows 
clearly, by copious citations from their works, that those authors, 
and the educational authorities who selected their books for use 
in the public schools of France, are wholly unjust and dishonest 
in their treatment of the Church, and are almost incredibly ir- 
religious in their spirit and purpose. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


Anglican Orders. By Rev. Sydney F. Smith. An oppor- 
tune review, in the light of the recent publication of some 
contemporary records, of Leo XIII.’s decision against Anglican 
Orders. Lord Halifax and Abbé Portal, in their desire for union 
between Rome and England, hit on the question of these orders 
as a starting point by which the Pope could show his willingness 
to entertain proposals of reunion. They had persuaded Cardinal 
Rampolla and Pope Leo that the English Church was thoroughly 
Catholic at heart, and the Pope was on the point of writing a per- 
sonal letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, when Cardinal 
Vaughan arrived on the scene. He and Abbot Gasquet were able 
to show conclusively that the great body of Anglicans would never 
accept the fundamental dogma of papal supremacy. The publi- 
cation of the work of Lord Halifax may be looked upon as the 
final word on the question from the Anglican side—The Month, 
April. 


A Forward Movement in Social Work. By Rev. T. Wright. So- 
cial Reform is defined as Catholicism in action; practical Christian- 
ity; the search for the Kingdom of God and His justice; the fulfill- 
ment of the second commandment of the Law. The author welcomes 
the Social programme of Bishop Keating of Northampton, embrac- 
ing the Living Wage, Housing Problem, Trade Unions, Poor Law 
Reform, etc. He then points out the necessity of organization, 
which he thinks will probably come through the activities of the 
Catholic Social Guild —The Month, May. 


The Uniats in Galicia. By N. A certain Count Vladimir 
Bobrinsky recently wrote at length to the London Times deliber- 
ately charging the Poles of Galicia with persecuting the Ruthenian 
peasants of that section. Their political superiors have oppressed 
these poor people, so he claims, in every way to prevent their 
joining the Orthodox Russian Church. Nevertheless, he says, 
whole villages have seceded from Rome. As a matter of fact, the 
Poles are in a minority in Eastern Hungary, and any oppression 
is due to Masonic politicians. And where the Poles are powerful, 
they are bitterly opposed to the Uniat Church. The loyalty of the 
Uniats to Rome may be guessed from the bravery with which they 
have borne persecution in Russia—The Month, May. 
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The Question of the Hour. This article is a study of Irish 
Home Rule, now being hotly debated in the English Parliament. 
The Act of Union of 1800 was passed by buying the English and 
Scotch vote in Ireland. The consequent misrule excited the indig- 
nation even of some of the Protestant Irish, such as Grattan, Burke, 
Lecky, and the Lord Chancellor, Plunket. 

The question resolves itself to-day into a religious one. All the 
important political offices are held by Protestants, and in the North 
of Ireland the Orange Society holds full sway, while the expenses 
for conducting the different departments of the National Govern- 
ment in Ireland are greater than those of England or Scotland. 

The answers of the Protestants as to why they are opposed 
to Home Rule may be divided into three classes: (1) That the 
country would be ruined by a Parliament at Dublin; (2) Racial 
differences make a just Home Rule impossible. They (the Pro- 
testants) are always Scotch or English, and do not wish to be 
governed by the Irish; (3) They are Protestants and do not wish 
to be governed by Rome. The article deals at length with Mr. 
Hocking’s book, Js Home Rule, Rome Rule? (London, 1912.) 
It is well known that Mr. Joseph Hocking was sent by the Pro- 
testants of Ulster to Ireland to investigate the question. Mr. 
Hocking’s long-standing anti-Catholic animus is equally well- 
known. He reviews all the questions that have been so bitterly 
debated ; yet Mr. Hocking, as a result of his investigations, became 
a convert to the cause of Home Rule, and asserted that there was 
no intolerance of Protestants on the part of Catholics. Neverthe- 
less mass meetings are being held in Belfast, and leaders, such as Sir 
E. Carson, are urging the Protestants to begin a civil war in case 
of the passing of the Home Rule Bill. And, in Ulster, the Protes- 
tants are organizing for battle. Their newspapers bear the motto, 
“Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right.” Their columns are 
filled with denunciations of the Pope, the Jesuits, etc., and the 
reiteration of their determination to fight to a finish. Yet the so- 
called Loyalists do not hesitate to sing, “God save the King.”— 
Le Correspondant, April 25. 


A Sea Disaster. The writer, Edgar de Geoffroy, reviews 
the growth in tonnage and length of ocean vessels from the time 
of the Great Eastern to that of the Titanic. The palatial fur- 
nishings and equipment of the latter are described in detail. The 
author gives also an account of various recent disasters at sea—the 
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sinking of the Republic, and the collision of the Hawke and the 
Olympic (sister-ship to the Titanic) off Southampton on Sept. 
20, 1911. The writer is a French naval engineer, is an ardent 
believer in submarine signalling, which he thinks should be installed 
in all ocean-liners. Such apparatus, he claims, would leave no 
doubt in the mind of the captain of the vessel summoned as to 
the direction which he ought to take to give aid. Had this been 
installed on the Titanic, the writer believes that all on board would 
have been saved.—Le Correspondant, April 25. 


Schemes for Colonizing. The history of France’s endeavors 
to colonize Northern Africa is presented in this article by Raymond 
Aynard. At the time of the Second Empire, in order to rid Paris 
of its vagrants and poor, schemes were devised to induce them 
to emigrate to Algiers. Again those Frenchmen, who after the 
Franco-Prussian War lived under the German rule, were also en- 
couraged to settle in Africa. The history and outcome up to date 
are reviewed.—Le Correspondant, April 25. 


Greek Philosophy and Christianity. By Dunin-Borkowsky, 
S.J. There is a tendency on the part of some in our day to speak 
of the “ Hellenizing of Christianity,” and to imply that Christianity 
was indebted to Greek philosophy for the origin and development of 
some of its dogmas. Textual critics of St. Paul and St. John 
present at times plausible arguments for such a plea, but they fail 
to see and understand that it is but natural for writers to use, as 
far as possible, the language best understood by their hearers, 
so long as there is no danger of misunderstanding the truth to be 
conveyed. The real scientific searcher does not interpret similarities 
as necessary dependancies. Movements and tendencies influence 
the preacher of Christian truth, yet such influence does not impair 
the integrity of his preaching, nor substantially influence him in 
the delivery of his message. The article is to be continued.— 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach, No. 4. 


Short Hours and Increased Production. By H. Koch, S.J. 
The invention of machinery led many to forget a law of nature— 
that man’s powers need time to recuperate. Desire to get the highest 
interest from capital invested led employers to demand nineteen or 
even twenty hours of labor out of the twenty-four. J. S. Mill, 
Hume, and Ricardo advocated long hours; they were opposed by 
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Smith, Morser, and Owen. The state took the matter into its 
hands, and limited the hours to ten or twelve. Capitalists have 
repeatedly objected to a shortening of hours, claiming that shorter 
hours meant less production. After scientific investigation, it has 
been found that just the opposite is the case.—Stimmen aus Maria 
Laach, No. 4. 


Protestantism and Liberty. By G. Bourgine. The author op- 
poses de Laveleye, who attributed to the democratic inspiration of the 
Reformation the prosperity, order, and liberty of many Protestant 
countries of the present day. In the Middle Ages were laid the found- 
ations of modern liberties. The Italian Republics enjoyed so great 
a freedom that it sometimes became license. England possessed its 
Magna Charta; France had no need of the Reformation to develop 
the germs of liberty and social order already vigorously sprouting. 
The reaction of Luther and his supporters against the peasants, 
who had followed his own principles, reduced the lower class to 
servitude. In 1692 Lord Molesworth wrote: “ All the people of the 
Protestant countries have lost their liberty since they changed their 
religion.” In Calvinistic countries a less complete despotism was 


engendered on account of certain internal antagonisms. In England 
the poor were robbed, and, through certain laws of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, could be made the slaves of the magistrates. Even in 
the United States, while the religion of a particular colony was 
distinctively Protestant, liberty was denied. In later times Catholics 
were among the foremost in securing it—Revue du Clergé Frangais, 
April 15. 


Catholic Ethics of Taxation. By J. F. Hogan, D.D. The State 
has the right to levy taxes for the promotion of the common good. 
Catholic writers simply ‘“ demand justice, moderation, proportion, 
precision, sufficient publicity, and economy in collection.” As a 
rule, however, the Church is loath to fix the amount, object or inci- 
dence of the tax. Income, excise, graduated, and inheritance taxes, 
are all allowable. Even taxation of the unearned increment may be 
just. But it should be applied to all such increase, whether of rail- 
ways, professional practice, or land.—/rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
April. 


Work of the Catholic Workingmen’s “ Circles.’ By M. 
Charles Calippe. Within the last two years Count Albert de Mun 
has revived these “circles” or clubs. They were first established 
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by M. Le Prevost, a co-worker of Frederick Ozanam. Deeply 
impressed by the misery he noticed among the laboring classes, he 
attributed its cause to the industrial conditions of the time. Under 
his inspiration there grew up an organization to remedy the evils 
then existing, to add a new work of mercy to the seven corporal 
works, i. e., the prevention of the evils with which they deal. The 
new organization became known as the “ Catholic Workingmen’s 
Circle of Mont-Parnasse.” Its new director, M. Maurice Maignen, 
made the acquaintance of Count René de la Tour du Pin-Chambly, 
who introduced him to Count Albert de Mun. These two soldiers 
later took up the work, broadening its scope, and making the 
“Circles,” in addition to being schools for the study and practical 
solution of social questions in the light of Catholic doctrine, kinds 
of forums for the meeting and harmonious cooperation of employers 
and employed. The work prospered and multiplied for a time, but 
on account of divergences of opinion among its leaders, of social 
polemics, and political discussions, the organization disintegrated. 
But during its fifteen years sleep its ideas continued to work their 
way in the minds of many, until about a year ago Count de Mun was 
able to awaken it and give it new inspiration, and now the work 
gives promise of a career most productive of excellent results.— 
Revue du Clergé Frangais, May 1. 


The Criminal and Pain. In the judgment of most people, the 
punishment inflicted on a criminal should be of a remedial nature. 
According to J. Verdier, such an opinion is a dangerous one. In 
his present article he advances the reasons for his conclusion.— 
Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, April 15. 


The Encyclopedia of Islam. By Jean Calés. Professor 
Houtsma, of the University of Utrecht, with the assistance of the 
principal Orientalists of the world, is publishing a thorough and 
scholarly encyclopedia of things Mohammedan. It is to be printed 
in English, French, and German. Though called 4 Geographical, 
Ethnographical, and Biographical Dictionary of the Mussulman 
Races, it embraces religious and literary questions too. The eleventh 
fascicule, carrying the work down to Bedel-i‘-Askeri, has just ap- 
peared. Under Allah, Duncan B. Macdonald gives an interesting 
sketch of development of the idea of God among Mussulmans. Pre- 
vious to Mahomet, Allah was the supreme god surrounded by lesser 
deities. The great service of Mahomet was to insist upon God’s 
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unity. As time went on three schools arose in Mahommedan the- 
ology : the traditionalist, which was content with the Koran and cer- 
tain other sayings of the Prophet; the rationalist ; and the mystical, 
which supplemented the Koran by private revelation. The articles 
are said to be of general appeal, and to be written without bias.— 
Etudes, April 20. 


Revue Thomiste (March-April): A Model of Scholastic Ex- 
position, by T. Richard. The form of St. Thomas’ presentation 
largely accounts for his supreme rank as a Doctor of the Church. 

Modernist Philosophy, by R. P. Cazes, O.P. This fourth 
article deals with agnosticism. Art and Apologetics, by R. P. 
Marlheus, O.P., treats of the latest International Exposition 
of Christian Art at the Louvre. 

Le Correspondant (April 10): The Tripolitan Delusion, by 
Vte. Combes de Lestrade, discusses conditions in Italy and Tripoli 
due to annexation. Victor Hugo et Sainte-Beuve, by Léon Séché. 

The Landscape Artist, Théodore Rousseau, by Léandre Vaillat, 
contrasts Rousseau’s work with that of Millet. J. Bricout re- 
views a recent life of Mgr. d’Hulst. A New Book on Mozart, by 
Michel Brinet, is a laudatory review of a biography of the noted 
composer by T. de Wyzewa and G. de Saint Foix. 

(April 25): Jean Monval reviews the letters of Francois 
Coppée to his sister, Annette. They show great attachment and 
contain striking descriptions of the continental cities visited. The 
Golden Key, by Charles de Moiiy, is the beginning of a new novel 
which deals with diplomatic circles. Nelly Mellin reviews the 
romantic courtship of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning as 
gleaned from their letters. 


Revue du Clergé Francais (April 15): The Redemption in 
Modern Thought, by J. Riviere. A sketch of various theories held 
by Anglican writers. Abyssinia and the Primacy of Rome, by 
P. Godet. Abyssinia admits the supremacy of Rome, but sepa- 
rated from her on the theory that the Roman Church fell into heresy 
in the controversy regarding the wills and the Person of Christ —— 
Jesus or Paul, by. L. Cl. Fillion, refutes modern critics who maintain 
that St. Paul introduced a new world religion, and forced a novel 
interpretation of the work of our Lord as the Messiah upon man- 
kind. 





Recent Events. 


For many months, something like a reign of 
France. _ terror has been caused by a gang of bandits. 
Motor-car bandits they are called, because 
in one or two cases they have made use of motor-cars to reach 
and escape from the scene of their robberies. These were committed 
in open daylight, and were accompanied by murder, not merely of 
the owners of the goods seized, but of passers-by in the open streets. 
For several weeks every effort to discover the guilty parties proved 
fruitless. At last, however, the leader was discovered. But for his 
capture not merely the police, but numbers of sappers, engineers, 
and of the Garde Républicaine had to give their services. Even 
then it was only after he had been fatally wounded, and had held 
his enemies at bay for some six or eight hours, that the leader of 
the band was captured. Almost a page of this magazine might be 
filled with a list of the crimes which have recently been committed. 
Even the press, which is in favor of the secular education to which 
the present generation of Frenchmen has been subjected, is be- 
ginning to ask what is the cause of its manifest failure. By one 
paper advanced democrats are warned that the kind of popular 
instruction which encourages human pride, though one of the sources 
of human progress, has sometimes a perilous effect in producing 
wild ideas. The more ambitious democracies are, the more strict 
ought they to be in the enforcement of the law. Greater strictness is 
in fact needed, for in France long delays between arrest and convic- 
tion often occur, and what is called humanitarianism has greatly in- 
fluenced both judges and juries. Of course the real cause is the 
widespread irreligion. This naturally involves the fruits of the 
flesh—the violence of sabotage and of the apaches, debauchery, de- 
population, and, most notable of all, alcoholism. The drinking of 
absinthe has made France the most drunken nation on earth. For 
large numbers of the people there is no law of God to confront 
human passions, and hence, as a prominent Frenchman lately said: 
“We are making for the pit.” Her novelists, her artists, her pro- 
fessors, and men of science, seem powerless to save her. 
The cordiality of the relations existing between Great Britain 
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and France was shown by the fétes which were held on the occasion 
of the inauguration of statues to Queen Victoria and King Edward 
VII. in the South of France. For the first time recorded in his- 
tory a British military force—the Naval Brigade—marched in 
peaceful association on French soil in the company of French troops. 
Ministers, Senators, and Deputies from all parts assembled to do 
honor to the memory of the two British monarchs. M. Poincaré, 
the Prime Minister, made speeches at the two celebrations, in which 
he paid a warm tribute to the Queen and the King, attributing to 
the latter a great share in the removal of the misunderstandings 
which formerly existed between France and Great Britain. To his 
influence, constitutionally exercised, was largely due the friendly 
codperation between the two countries, which has made the balance 
of power in Europe less insecure and peace less precarious. The 
fact that the Prince of Wales, King George’s eldest son, has been 
sent to France to perfect his study of the language, forms an addi- 
tional bond of friendship of the two countries. 

The treaty with the Sultan of Morocco, recently signed at Fez, 
establishes the protectorate of France over the whole of that coun- 
try, with the exception of the zone which is reserved to Spain. The 
exact extent of this region, and the precise relations between it and 
that under more direct French control, have been the subject of the 
long-protracted negotiations not yet concluded. The Sultan’s author- 
ity will be nominally preserved, but he is precluded from entering 
into any contract, direct or indirect, from making any public or 
private loan, and from granting in any form whatever any conces- 
sion, without the authorization of the French government. The 
right is given to France, to effect the military occupation of any 
part of the Morroccan territory, which it considers necessary for 
the maintenance of order, or the security of commerce. 

The mutiny of the troops of the Sultan, which took place at Fez 
a few weeks after the signing of this treaty, might be thought to 
indicate their dissatisfaction at the loss of their country’s independ- 
ence. But even the soldiers of an absolute ruler like the Sultan have 
lost all sense of patriotism. Their revolt was due merely to per- 
sonal grievances. It has had the effect, however, of leading the 
government to make a change in policy generally adopted. The 
Resident-General recently appointed belongs to the rank of the 
military, not of the civil servants of the State, and will consequently 
be better fitted to keep the country under strict control. Such con- 
trol may be necessary, not merely on account of the unruliness of 
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the Moors, but to correct certain abuses which have been permitted 
for some time. Native chiefs, who have rendered services to 
France, have been allowed to repay themselves for these services 
by extortion, and by pillaging the lands of their fellow-countrymen. 
In some cases this policy was extended, and even permitted, to 
Frenchmen on the same grounds. Confidence is felt in the new 
Resident General, that he will put an end to these unjust 
proceedings, and make reparation for the wrong that has been done. 


The Defence Bills, which involve so large 
Germany. an increase of expenditure upon the Army 
and Navy, have been referred to the con- 
sideration of the Budget Committee, by which, with closed doors, 
the details of the Bills will be discussed. The feeling in their favor 
was so strong that no division was taken, even the Socialists offer- 
ing no opposition at this stage. The government hopes that the 
large increase of expenditure involved will not necessitate any in- 
crease of taxation. A certain re-adjustment of the duties on spirits 
is the only change proposed. The balance is found by giving a 
higher estimate of the yield of the taxes already in existence—an 
estimate thought by many high authorities altogether too sanguine. 
Other questions of a less material character have excited consider- 
able attention. The repeal of the law for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits has been talked of. The Centre, the Poles, and the Socialists, 
who are strong enough, if united, to effect this, are said to have 
agreed upon this course. It is not, of course, from any love for the 
Jesuits that the Social Democrats are willing to recall them. It is 
because they object to any laws which impose exceptional penalties 
upon German subjects. In another form the question of the Jesuits 
has been raised. The law of 1872 excluded them from Germany, 
but did not absolutely forbid individual activity, the Federal Coun- 
cil having interpreted this law as forbidding all corporate activity, 
“especially in church and school.” The new Bavarian government 
proposes to interpret the activity permitted in a wider and more 
liberal sense. This interpretation is held to be in conflict with the 
interpretation of the law held in Prussia, and with the regulations 
of the Federal Council. Considerable opposition has arisen, and the 
Bavarian government has had to refer the question to the Federal 
Council, with which body rests the right to give an authoritative 
interpretation of the law. 
The double capacity of the Emperor, both as head of the Army 
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and the Evangelical Church, places His Majesty in a somewhat 
difficult position. As head of the Church he is called upon to con- 
demn the practice of duelling, while as head of the Army he is 
required by its regulations to visit with certain penalties those who 
refuse to fight. The question has been raised through the refusal 
of a Catholic officer to challenge a person who had wronged him. 
The Minister of War in the Reichstag stated that an officer who, on 
these grounds, refused to fight should not be brought before a 
Court of Honor, but that such a man does not belong to the social 
circles of the Corps of Officers. This statement called forth the 
long and prolonged protests of the Centre and the Left. The 
Minister of War’s statement was based upon a Cabinet Order 
signed by the Emperor two years ago. The spokesman of the Centre 
declared that this procedure deprived Catholics of their lawful 
rights. The Germania, a Catholic organ, declared it to be the duty of 
Christian officers to pay more regard to God than to men, whether 
those men were Ministers of War or something still higher. The 
Minister of War subsequently modified and corrected the terms 
of his statement, but adhered to the substance of it. The Cabinet 
Order represented, he said, the views which always prevailed, and 
still prevail in the German army. The refusal to fight a duel was 
so sharply opposed to the views of the Army, and in wide circles 
outside it, that officers who refused in a given case placed themselves 
in an impossible antagonism to the deepest conviction of their 
comrades. Duelling he regarded as an evil, but it was impossible 
to stop it by force. The Centre party insists that the present state 
of things calls for a fresh expression of the will of the Emperor. 

It is not easy to discern any noticeable improvement in the rela- 
tions between Germany and Great Britain. The Defence Bills make 
it evident that Germany is determined to rely only on the strong arm. 
The British Premier declared that the relations between the two 
governments were on such a footing as to enable them to discuss 
in a frank and friendly way matters of mutual interest. If that 
amounted to an amicable understanding, it had been achieved, and 
would, he trusted and believed, be continued. The idea entertained 
by some Germans, and common among soldiers, that Great Britain 
is preparing for a preventive war is being more and more recognized 
to have no foundation. There are doubtless those in England 
who would be willing to strike a blow while the German navy is 
comparatively weak, but the vast majority is altogether opposed to 
such a proceeding. 
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The new Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minis- 
Austria-Hungary. ter, the successor of Count Aehrenthal, has 
made his first statement—a statement which 
is considered pleasingly honest in tone. He affirmed his loyalty to 
the principles of his predecessor, in whose footsteps he proposed to 
tread. The Triple Alliance is to be maintained in its spirit, its 
letter, in the ideal of peace for which it was made. With the Ger- 
man Empire the relations are those of the most intimate agreement. 
With Italy the alliance of the closest kind is to be maintained. Con- 
tinued efforts, notwithstanding the recent repulse, will be made 
to mediate between Italy and Turkey to bring the war to an end. 
Adhesion is given to the Balkan status quo, although some misgiving 
is expressed as to the results of the extension of Italian naval action 
to the Aegean. With Russia, France, and Great Britain good rela- 
tions exist, and are to be fostered. It is with Turkey that lies the 
chief point of interest; with it the traditional neighboring friendli- 
ness is to be maintained, and every effort made to avoid or to limit 
complications. The Foreign Minister’s view of the Monarchy’s 
foreign affairs was “in general not unfavorable,” although he felt 
it to be his duty to point out that a great change had been wrought 
in the system of international relations, by the British abandonment 
of splendid isolation, by the entrance of Japan into an European 
alliance, by the Russo-Japanese settlements, and by the establishment 
of extensive spheres of influence in Africa and Asia. Thus com- 
plications of international relationships created points of friction, 
and brought an element of unrest into foreign affairs. The Dual 
Monarchy had no aggressive policy, no ideas of expansion, but 
because it was situated geographically in the midst of military States, 
he felt it necessary to appeal to the delegations to grant the means 
to strengthen the army and the navy. It is curious to notice the 
same contradictory line of argument in all the appeals made to 
European Parliaments. The prospect is all peaceful: no anxiety 
need be felt, but the armies and the navies must be increased. 

In spite of all his efforts, Count Khuen Hedervary was unable to 
maintain his position as Premier, and has had to give place to Dr. 
Lukacs, who held in his Cabinet the Ministry of Finance. The 
new Cabinet is almost of the same composition as its predecessor. 
The factious character of Hungarian politics is shown by the fact 
that the Emperor’s threat to abdicate was treated as a political 
dodge, or at least the use which was made of that threat by the 
Count. What the new Premier will be able to do is very hard to 
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see. On the one hand, as to the Army, he has the Crown insisting 
on its prerogatives, and on the other the Parliament on its rights. 
The Universal Suffrage Bill is demanded by one group, and as 
stoutly (although stealthily) resisted by another. The destruction 
by decree of constitutional government in Croatia has stirred up all 
the Serbs, both within and outside the Dual Monarchy, to the most 
embittered opposition. Every party seems bent in seeking its own 
interests, rather than the good of the country; or, as commonly 
happens, identifying the country’s best interests with those of the 
party. 
The highest authority, the Premier himself, 
Russia. has recently declared that the idea of popu- 
lar representation has taken a firm root in 
the national consciousness of Russia, and that no one will to-day 
think of returning to the old system of legislation. This result 
he attributed to the excellent work accomplished by the third Duma. 
No longer did anyone of the men engaged in the government dream 
of returning to the old order of things, or strive to thwart the work 
which had been begun on the Emperor’s initiative. The third Duma 
had not, of course, been able to settle all pending questions, but it 
had done a valuable preparatory work, which must be taken up by 
the Duma which is now beginning its sessions. Of this work com- 
mercial treaties, and the development of commerce, would be an 
important part. Free trade, however, is not to be a means to this 
end; on the contrary, the future, he was convinced, belonged to 
protection. 
Since the conclusion of the war with Japan, there has been 
a progressive increase in the material prosperity of the Empire. 
The government has succeeded in remodelling the economic life of 
the country. This year, for the first time, the Budget has ex- 
ceeded the sum of fifteen hundred millions of dollars, and although 
expenditure has increased, equilibrium is not endangered. For the 
third time, in fact, there is no deficit. The five years labors of the 
Duma have resulted in receipts exceeding expenditure by more 
than five hundred millions of dollars. A larger proportion of the 
increased expenditure has been used for education and natural 
development than for the army and navy. Special efforts are being 
made to develop the resources of the country, and for the fostering 
of good relations, political, social, and economic, with Great Britain. 
The visit paid at the end of last February to Russia by a party of 
Englishmen, formed the occasion for the manifestation of the 
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friendly feelings now existing between the two countries. Nothing 
could exceed the warmth of the reception given by the hosts, or the 
satisfaction felt by the guests. Every effort is being made to pro- 
mote that extension of education which the conditions of modern 
life render necessary. A Bill has been passed by the Duma, and 
accepted by the Council of the Empire, although in a greatly modi- 
fied form, for introducing general elementary education throughout 
the empire. 

There are, however, certain unsolved questions which still 
have to be faced. Among these the treatment of the Finns seems 
the most likely to give trouble. A Bill has been passed to give 
to Russian subjects, who are not Finnish citizens, the same rights 
in Finland as the local citizens. This Bill is declared by the Finns 
to be in conflict with Finnish laws and the Finnish Constitution, 
in conflict, in fact, with what the Tsar had himself recognized as an 
irrevocable fundamental law. A Commission, too, has been ap- 
pointed to draw up a programme for Imperial legislation concern- 
ing Finland. The subjects embraced in this programme are very 
numerous, and it would seem that if carried into effect, a very small 
share of legislation will be left to the Finnish Diet. The Finnish 
Pilot and Lighthouse Department has been by decree made subor- 
dinate to the Russian Ministry of Marine. A large number of 
pilots at once resigned. These and other proceedings of the Russian 
government have embittered the feelings of the Finnish people. 
The Diet passed a solemn protest, calling upon the Tsar to reverse 
a policy which gives precedence to might over right, and which is 
standing in the way of peaceful development of Finland’s pros- 
perity. The Poles, too, have been experiencing the effects of the 
new zeal of the Russian Nationalists, but have not suffered to the 
same degree. 

A recent strike at the Lena gold fields makes it evident that 
while there has been a considerable improvement in the Russian 
methods, these methods cannot yet be looked upon as reaching a 
civilized standard. On this occasion some three thousand miners 
went on strike for reasons recognized as perfectly just. With 
scarcely any warning the troops shot dead on the spot one hundred 
and seven of these strikers. Of the wounded eighty-four have since 
died, leaving some two hundred and ten more suffering from more 
or less serious wounds. The Press has made a great outcry; one of 
the papers calling attention to the fact that in England a strike 
had taken place of more than a million of men, which had lasted 
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several weeks, while not a shot had been fired nor a single man 
injured. The intense reprobation expressed by the public shows 
that it is not the Russian people, but the government that is to blame. 
All sections, save the Extreme Right, both inside and outside the 
Duma, have united in deploring and censuring the method adopted 
by the authorities as belonging to another age, and as unworthy 
of a civilized government. 

M. Sazonoff, the successor of M. Isvolsky as Foreign Minister, 
having recovered from his illness, a few weeks ago made before the 
Duma an exposition of the foreign policy of the Empire. A re- 
markable feature of this policy is to be found in the fact that it 
contains nothing new to those acquainted with the lines on which 
that policy has of late been conducted. The old adventurous 
methods, and often disastrous novelties, have happily passed away. 
This is the peculiar merit of the present régime. All desires for 
dismembering Persia are disclaimed. Help, in fact, is being given, 
along with Great Britain, to the Persian government to organize 
a small army, and to establish her finances. An assurance has been 
given to the Teheran Cabinet that the Russian troops will be with- 
drawn as soon as order is restored. The alliance with France 
and the Entente with Great Britain are re-affirmed, while with Ger- 
many the existing good relations are to be maintained. With 
Austria-Hungary a better understanding has been reached. Con- 
fidence is expressed that Italy will confine the war within such limits 
that the Balkan States will not be brought into the conflict. The 
status quo in the Balkan States is to be maintained. Our own is 
the only country between whom and Russia a conflict exists. M. 
Sazonoff evoked the approval of his hearers by declaring that Russia 
would not tolerate interference in her internal affairs. When the 
Dardanelles were bombarded by Italy, it was surmised by many that 
an understanding, or perhaps even an agreement for common action, 
had been arrived at with Italy. For this, however, there seems 
to be no real foundation. 


In the conflict with Italy, not only the Turks, 

Turkey. but the Arabs, their often unwilling subjects, 

have shown an undaunted front. There 

has been no sign of hesitation, or of divided counsels. The only re- 
gret that has been felt is that no opportunity has been offered of 
meeting the enemy on land. At sea the Turks are so weak as to. 
make resistance hopeless. The wonder is that not merely the sub- 
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ject-races in Macedonia, but also the independent States, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Greece, have made no effort to take advantage of the exist- 
ing situation. This is due, doubtless, to the pressure brought upon 
them by the Great Powers, and to the restriction, up to within a 
recent date, of the sphere of the conflict. Whether the extension 
of the operations to the Aegean will lead to a change cannot at 
present be foretold. 

The peaceful attitude that has been maintained in —_ 
may be due to the work of a Commission of Reforms that has been 
sent by the Turkish government for the redress of the grievances 
to which these races have so long been subjected. These have been 
so great that even the warmest friends of the new régime in Turkey 
have become disheartened. The Balkan Committee in April issued 
a Manifesto which states that it had incontrovertible evidence of 
outrages on a large and increasing scale in Macedonia and Albania. 
The novel and most sinister aspect of these outrages was the im- 
plication in them of Government officials. Under Abdul Hamid 
the murders were indeed more numerous, but his government, the 
Committee think, was less responsible. The existing authorities are . 
warned that unless real reforms are adopted and carried out, the 
agitation will be revived to establish international control, and for 
the forcible supersession of Turkish rule. This Manifesto of the 
Balkan Committee has been reinforced by an appeal of the Internal 
Macedonian Committee, which has renewed its activity. The appeal 
states that the sufferings of the Christians in Turkey bid to sur- 
pass even the Hamidian record. ‘“ The population is at the mercy 
of innumerable lord-tyrants. Plunders, murders, abduction, and 
violation of women and children, are of daily occurrence. The laws 
of the land are a dead letter....the assassination of leading Bul- 
garians has become a regular system.” The peasants are driven 
from their lands in order that Moslem immigrants may be intro- 
duced. A striking feature of the situation is that the Christians 
are better educated than the Turks. This fact makes the latter 
afraid of their progress and the increase of their power. This 
affords the real reason for the adoption of the brutal means just 
mentioned. 

In the elections which have been taking place for the new 
Parliament, the chief question at issue has been whether an end is to 
be put to the unconstitutional domination, not only of the legislature, 
but also of the executive, which has been practiced so long by the 
Committee of Union and Progress. To its arbitrary proceedings, 
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for the Ottomanization of all races, is due the oppression to which 
those races have been subjected under the new régime. A Liberal 
party has come into existence in opposition to the Committee. It 
has, however, met with but little success in the contest that has just 
taken place. The Committee of Union and Progress has made 
every effort to maintain its position, and these efforts have been so 
effectually supported by the authorities that there has been no real 
freedom to vote. Constitutional government is rather a name in 
Turkey than a reality. In Crete there has been a revival of the 
efforts to effect the long-desired union with Greece. For a time 
something like chaos has prevailed in the Island, the government 
having resigned. For a brief interval no one was found willing to 
rule. A provisional executive was at last formed. Delegates to the 
Greek Parliament were chosen, but when they set out for Athens a 
British war vessel seized the ship upon which they had embarked, 
and took it back to the Island. The Powers, who have under- 
taken to “ protect ” the Island, threaten to take possession of it for 
a second time if the Cretans do not desist from their attempt 
to send delegates to Athens. The Greek government is giving no en- 
couragement to these efforts. The meeting of Parliament has been 
adjourned in hopes that a settlement of the question may be found. 


On Mr. Shuster’s departure from Teheran, 

Persia. Russia and Great Britain addressed a note 

to the Cabinet, in which they offered to 

advance to Persia a million of dollars at seven per cent interest, 
for the purpose of restoring order in the country, upon the con- 
dition that the government should spend the money under the con- 
trol of the new Treasurer-General, and with the approval of the 
Russian and British Legations. In return for this none too gener- 
ous help, the two governments required, among other things, an 
undertaking from Persia to act in conformity with the principles of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907—a convention which had 
hitherto been treated by the Persians as an impertinent interference 
with the affairs of their country. This convention, however, gives 
expression to the intention of the parties between whom it is made 
to respect the integrity and independence of Persia. After some 
hesitation, the Teheran Cabinet recognized the necessity of kissing 
the rod that has been smiting them. By accepting the proffered 
million, and giving the required assurances, Persia becomes by this 
act a party to the Anglo-Russian Convention, and will shape its 
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policy according to its principles. Its constitutional experiment 
has so far left the country with an empty treasury, nor have any of 
the old problems been solved ; in fact they have become more difficult 
of solution. Anarchy exists in many parts. The authorities have 
proved themselves unable to enforce the elementary rights which 
are necessary for the existence of human society. The money just 
borrowed is for the purpose of forming a small army to repress the 
existing disorder. Whether this purpose will be carried out, is 
not at all certain. Those who claim to be well acquainted with the 
situation denounce the highest officials as corrupt to the core, greedy 
seekers of their own personal advantage, and utterly indifferent to 
the well-being of the country. The constitutional experiment 
seemed for a time to be at an end, for although new elections have 
been promised, there was no sign of any real intention to hold them. 
But recently it has been announced that elections will be held in 
certain districts. The ex-Shah has taken his departure, but his 
brother, Salar-ed-Dowleh, who has a large following, and is in pos- 
session of a considerable district, has announced his intention to 
found a vassal state in Western Persia. No attention is he paying to 
the advice given him by Russia and Great Britain, that he should 
leave the country. His forces have in fact been gaining ground 
against those of the government. Strange to say the Regent it is 
who proposed to depart from Persia, being dismayed at the diffi- 
culties of the situation. He has, however, been prevailed on to 
remain. Unfortunately, in spite of his Oxford education, he, or at 
least his government, has reverted to the wonted vices of an abso- 
lute ruler. A series of arbitrary arrests has taken place of members 
of the late Mejliss and other constitutional leaders. As no agita- 
tion is in progress, the arrests appear to be due to personal vin- 
dictiveness. The Regent, it is said, is obsessed by the idea that 
plots are being made against his life. It looks as if, taking account 
of all that has recently occurred, the era of liberty and independence, 
of which the country has had a short dream, was on the point of 
departing. To use the words of a Persian: “ We have been like 
the thieves that found themselves in heaven—we have looted Para- 
dise instead of living in it.” 


Little progress has been made in the restora- 

China. tion of order in China. Opinions differ as 

to the prospects for the future. The first 

need is money. The revolution was mainly due to the military 
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forces; and now that their efforts have been successful, they have 
become exacting—they are not willing,even for the good of the coun- 
try, to disband without being paid. In default of payment, they have 
been guilty of many outrages in various parts. For the purpose 
of satisfying the demands of the soldiers, the government secured 
a loan. The Powers, however, with whom China had already 
entered into an engagement, declared this loan to be a breach of that 
engagement. Negotiations have been proceeding for some time, and 
it is reported, although the reports are somewhat contradictory, that 
an arrangement satisfactory to all parties has at last been made— 
an arrangement which will put at China’s disposal the requisite 
funds. 

An Advisory Council, which is a feature of the new order in 
China, has recently been opened. This Council is to consist of rep- 
resentatives of all the provinces of the Empire, and of Mongolia, 
Tibet, and Kokonor. Among its members were many Chinese who 
had been educated in Japan, and several graduates of our own uni- 
versities. The opening ceremony made a great impression; the 
character of the assembly appearing such a contrast to the anti- 
quated reactionaries who have for so long a time misgoverned the 
country. The opening address of the President of the Republic, 
Yuan Shih-Kai, was worthy of the occasion. Nothing so states- 
manlike has ever yet been heard in China. He reviewed the present 
day conditions, and outlined the pressing reforms essential for the 
country’s welfare. He urged the necessity of strengthening friendly 
relations with foreign powers; the necessity of reforming land 
taxation and revising mining regulations; of improving education, 
legal procedure, and means of communication; advised the employ- 
ment of foreign experts in reforming finance, agriculture, and 
forestry. While great difficulties undoubtedly stand in the way of 
the new government, arising from the lawlessness recently mani- 
fested by the troops, persons intimately acquainted with the country 
see no reason to fear that they are irremediable. The situation is 
getting under control; the forces tending to consolidation are 
thought to be infinitely stronger than those making for disintegra- 
tion. 
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HEORY and practice are oftentimes inconsistent, but we have 
seldom seen a more glaring example of opposition between the 

two than that given in the Presbyterian organ, The Continent, of April 
18, 1912. Practice is shown in the account of how certain Ruthenian 
Catholics in Newark, N. J., were robbed of the faith most dear to them 
by the machinations of a minister of the gospel, Dr. Lusk. His un- 
abashed confession of duplicity is equalled only by the evident approval 
of a journal of the high standing of The Continent. We give below 
under “ Practice” The Continent’s account of Dr. Lusk’s process. 
Under “ Theory ” we place some extracts from a praiseworthy contri- 
bution to the same number of The Continent from the pen of Dr. 
Jowett. Dr. Jowett’s own words are a sufficient commentary on Dr. 


Lusk’s statement. 
PRACTICE. 


TuHaT RUTHENIAN MASS AND THE OUTCOME, 


If anybody of consequence has been disturbed by published complaints 
about Catholic services held in a Presbyterian mission in Newark, New Jersey, 
he will assuredly feel his fears allayed by the simple but sufficient explanation 
which Dr. Lusk, Newark Presbytery’s statesmanlike superintendent of exten- 
sion work, put into the annual report distributed to congregations of the pres- 
bytery Easter morning: 

“For over two years I have had the oversight of the Ruthenian work. 
When I first knew them they were using the service of the Old Church from 
which they came. I made myself familiar with the service and the customs 
and the peculiarities of the people. I saw it would not do to start a revolution, 
but rather a process of elimination. I had learned from experience how deep- 
seated and strong are religious prejudices. I knew that the customs of genera- 
tions were not easily given up. 

“So we advanced step by step—one thing after another was thrown 
out. It was a rather slow process, but it went steadily on. I gave no ear to 
the critics, but held fast to the purpose and the object to be attained. We 
were assailed—savagely assailed—by the emissaries of the Old Church, and they 
did not hesitate to enlist with them some who bear our own name. 

“But there was some friendly advice also. A professor in one of our 
best and most orthodox theological seminaries wrote me to make haste slowly, 
and not too rapidly cut these people off from the things that had meant so 
much to them. However, I pressed forward just as rapidly as I thought was 
wise. 

“What is the result? Why, this: To-day we have a thoroughly Christian 
and Protestant service. The minister faces the people; he wears a black gown 
like other Presbyterian ministers; and the reformed service only is used— 
this is a service with everything distinctly Catholic eliminated. 

“These people deserve our encouragement. They are studying their Bibles. 
They knew no Bible in the Old Church. If we have faith in the old book we 
should trust it here. 

“Tt took over seven years in Canada to get these people away from their 
darkness; in Newark we have been at the work less than half that time, and 
many of them are now walking in the light. These people are facing toward 
the light. Give them a chance to advance! Besides, they came to us; we did 
not seek them.” 
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THEORY. 
Tue Futme WEAVER. 


“Their webs shall not become garments.” These words were spoken of 
an intensely busy people....... We see men making haste. All is significant of 
a restless people abounding in feverish activity. But the activity is possessed 
by no holy inspiration. It is pervaded by the spirit of falsehood. Its creations 
are built upon lies and perverseness. “None calleth for justice, nor any 
pleadeth for truth.”...... All their goings are governed by subtlety and publicity. 
iene they are a busy people: always on the go, the shuttles of activity never 
etlent.....<% But an evil spirit sits at the loom. 

“Your webs shall not become garments,” thus saith the Lord. There shall 
be a momentous stop in the process. The work of the weaver shall be futile. 
There shall be a tragic lack of attainment. It shall fail just when it seemed 
about to succeed. The preliminaries may be successfully accomplished, the 
initial stages may be safely passed, the ultimate triumph may be in sight, but 
it shall never be reached. The shuttles have been cleverly handled, the strands 
have been woven, but “their webs shall not become garments, neither shall they 
cover themselves with their works.” Busy weavers indeed! But the spirit 
of iniquity is in the loom, and at the end of the long day there shall be no 
strong garments to clothe the weaver and to shield him from the judgment 
of shame...... our fabric may be power, but the power obtained by subterfuge 
will not clothe us with the garments of peace....... if we have woven it with 
deceitfulness and treachery, it shall never clothe us in the fine, satisfying 
habit of enduring joy. The things we wanted will never arrive. It may seem 
as though they are coming nearer, but we shall never meet. 

And thus it is that all iniquity ends in exposure, the exposure of the naked 
soul to the blasts of judgment. Falsehood fails in the long run. It cannot 
possibly win. It can never perfect its purpose. Its really finished work is death. 
In the last stages it faints and falls. “The wicked shall not stand in the 
judgment.” All its gayly designed purposes, all its clever means and ex- 
pediencies, all its seeming accomplishments, shall fall into wreck and confusion, 
like a house whose foundation has not been “truly laid,” a house built upon 
rottenness and iniquity. In the moment of apparent final triumph weakness 
topples over into disorder and desolation. It is a matter of sanity to weave 
the fabric of our lives with sound and healthy thread. Rotten strands never 
pay. A lie is a costly expedient. One bit of crookedness affects the stability of 
the entire building. Falsehood has very remote influences. We may think we 
have left it far behind. We may even forget it. We may go on with our 
building, but the evil thing reappears in the insecurity of the entire pile. 
Or, to return to the figure of the prophet, if we weave with rotten threads 
our webs shall never become garments. 

Somewhere or other we meet our God, and in that crisis every man’s 
work shall be tried of what sort it is.- Rottenness shall be tried by God’s 
holiness, and in that pure and sacred flame it shall pass away like dry stubble. 
All our life, with all its purposes and activities, is every moment in that fire, 
“the unquenchable fire,” and the good and the bad are every moment exposed 
to the influences of its burning. “ Now is the judgment.” 

Our rotten work is even now being tried, and judged, and sentenced, and 
even now the sentence is being surely carried out, although the climax of final 
eclipse may seem to tarry. “God is not slack as some count slackness.” The 
execution of judgment is proceeding; eclipse is on its way. There is a wood- 
worm which eats out the insides of trees, and leaves only a skeleton standing. 
Outwardly there is no appearance of destruction, but the tragedy is proceeding 
in secret. And some day the sound of a tempest is heard, and in its violent 
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grip the tree will shiver into ruin. Thus it is with the destructive antagonisms 
of God. They work in present judgment to the sure if slow revelation of 
disaster. God is at work upon our falsehoods; they shall come to nothing! 
These webs shall never become garments. The secret Presence is unraveling our 
subtle weavings, and the end of the day shall bring confusion and shame. 





NDER the title Everybody's St. Francis, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan 
begins a life of the Saint in the May Century. This first install- 
ment deals with the Saint’s youth. The biography covers much 
ground, but is attractively done, and speaks of the growth of an interest 
in the Saint which is already very great. 
The same number of the Century has a humorous letter by 
Hilaire Belloc, entitled On a Very Special Calling. 





OME months ago a quotation said to be taken from THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD appeared in several papers through the country. We 
had intended not to speak of it to our readers, for it was false on 
its very face. We had denied its genuineness to inquirers, and had en- 
deavored to run it down and kill it. But it found in certain quarters 
very fertile soil, and spread as rapidly as the proverbial rank weed. 
They who quoted it stated it was from THe CatHotic Wortp: they 
never gave the volume and page. Asked to substantiate the statement, 
they invariably quoted some other paper, and to the other paper they 
shifted all responsibility. It would be impossible for us to give the 
entire story of how this vicious falsehood, so readily accepted and re- 
peated by a number of Protestant journals, has grown. From the evi- 
dences already received; it will, we fear, be repeated in journals, in pul- 
pits or on platforms, where neither reader nor hearer will be able to con- 
tradict it; and where the emphasis of statement will carry conviction 
to minds only too ready to believe anything against the Catholic Church. 
The quotation attributed to THz CATHOLIC Wor~p is as follows: 
“The Roman Catholic is to wield his vote for the purpose of securing 
Catholic ascendancy in this country. All legislation must be governed by the 
will of God unerringly indicated by the Pope. Education must be controlled by 
the Catholic authorities, and under education the opinions of the individual 
and the utterances of the press are included. Many opinions are to be forbidden 
by the secular arm, under the authority of the Church, even to war and blood- 
shed.” 

We give one example of how the falsehood grows, and of how some 
Christians make an apology and eagerly (?) seek to undo the wrong 
they have done. 

The Christian Observer, of Louisville, Ky., in its issue of April 
17th, published the quotation given above, and prefaced it with the 
words: “‘ We quote from THe CatHoric Worxp.” Shortly after its 
appearance the Editor of THe Carnotic Wor tp asked the Editor of 
the Christian Observer for the volume and page from which he quoted. 
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The answer returned was “the paragraph was copied by us from the 
Herald and Presbyter of Cincinnati, Ohio.” To this we replied, “the 
quotation is absolutely false: it is a gross calumny, and we ask you in 
simple justice to publish this statement of ours in as equally a conspic- 
uous place as you published the falsehood.” 

The Christian Observer then in its issue of May 15th, under 
the unpleasant title of “ The Spirit of Romanism,” said: 


“The accuracy of the quotation has been called in question, and the Editor 
of Tue CatHotic Wortp has written asking from what number of THE CATHOLIC 
Wokrtp the quotation was taken. 

“The quotation was published in the Herald and Presbyter of November 15, 
1911, and credited to THe CatHoLic Wortp. The Christian Observer had no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the quotation, in view of the fact that it had 
always found this particular exchange more than usually careful and pains- 
taking in their quotations. 

“The Editor of THe CaTHoLic Wor_D now enters a specific denial, saying: 
‘The quotation never appeared in THE CaTHoLIc WortpD.’ We are also in re- 
ceipt of a letter from Mr. John J. Wynne, Editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
who says: ‘I follow this publication (THE CaTHoLtiIc Wortp) very carefully, 
and I should surely have noticed such a statement had it appeared therein. 
Moreover, I have assurance of the Editor of THe CatHotic Wortp that the 
statement was never contained in its pages.’ 

“The Herald and Presbyter, from which the quotation was made, does not 
recall the date of the paper from which it quoted. In view of the fact that both 
we and the Herald and Presbyter quoted the statement in good faith, and THE 
CatHo.ic Wortp feels that an injustice has been done to it, we gladly give 
space to the publication of the statement of the Editor of THE CatHotic Wor tp 
that this particular quotation did not appear in that paper.” 


They who breathe this atmosphere of “ The Spirit of Romanism ” 
will, we fear, think that, although this particular quotation did not ap- 
pear in THE CATHOLIC WorLD, something very similar and equally as 
strong will be found in its pages if one were to search long enough. 
We regret to say that we do not think that the Christian Observer 
has in this matter met the demands of Christian justice. 

We regret this the more because some readers of the Observer, 
who trust its quotations, have allowed themselves to be unduly agitated 
over the matter. We quote, as an illustration, a letter written to the 
Anderson (S. C.) Daily Mail. The letter repeated the quotation 
wrongly attributed to THE CATHOLIC WorLD, and then continued: 

“This paper is the recognized organ of the Romish church, and it is both 
a challenge and a threat. A challenge to all non-Romanists to be on guard, 
and a threat as to what that church will do if it ever gets the power. 
Our country was founded and built upon the bed rock of civil and religious 
liberty, the absolute separation of church and state, and here is a paper claiming 
the right for a mere man, a piece of flesh and blood like the rest of us, who 
happens to be the head of a great church, with seat of his power in a city 
more than three thousand miles away from here, the right to dictate in matters 
of education, religion, and the right of free speech, ‘even to war and bloodshed.’ 
Isn’t that a monstrous claim to put forth in this twentieth century civilization? 
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It may do in Italy, but it won’t do in these United States. Now, we have some 
as fine people in the Romish church here in South Carolina as are to be found 
anywhere, but they are not types of the Romish church. The boast of Rome 
is that she never changes, and her history shows her to be the enemy of civil 
and religious liberty. And this quotation from their church organ but sustains 
that claim, and Americans being thus forewarned should be forearmed. 


Awnoerson, S. C., April 30. D. H. RUSSELL.” 


The writer of this heated letter was immediately requested by 
Father A. K. Gwynn, of St. Joseph’s Church, Anderson, S. C., to give 
the volume and page of THE CaTHoLic Wortp from which the quota- 
tion was taken. 

But Mr. Russell’s source of information had been the Christian 
Observer. To it he hastened by mail for help. The answer he 
received was that they could not help him, for they had copied from 
the Herald and Presbyter, and this last could not help because they 
had not the copy of THe CatHotic Wortp from which it was clipped. 
Father Gwynn has offered $100.00 to Mr. Russell if he will substantiate 
his statement. Mr. Russell is silent. 

We might give other instances of the wrong done by the thought- 
less avidity of certain Protestants to believe anything and everything 
in line with their unfounded prejudices against the Catholic Church. 
But we have given enough; and will not this exposure of the wrong, 
and the injustice which their misrepresentations work, lead them to 
cultivate a kindlier and fairer spirit of Christian charity. “ Charity 
is kind and thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in 
the truth.” 

Such a spirit of true Christian charity was shown by the Editor 
of the Presbyterian organ, The Continent, who in this matter under 
discussion wrote as follows. We are happy to close the account of 
this incident with his letter: 

Epitor THE CaTHOLICc Wortp: 
Permit me to call your attention to the fact that in a Protestant missionary 


magazine of rather wide circulation I find the following printed as a quotation 
from THE CaTHOoLIc Wor Lp: 

(Then follows the quotation given on page 429.) 

I may add that as the Editor of a Protestant paper, I am a pretty thorough- 
going Protestant myself, and do not think myself at all free from anti-Catholic 
prejudices; but I know something of THE CatHoLtic Wortp and its spirit, 
and I cannot readily believe that this quotation, which I certainly never saw 
in your pages, is accurate. I am sure at the same time that your magazine says 
nothing cryptic or secret, and if this is really a sentiment which has been 
editorially expressed in THE CATHOLIC WorLD, you will be good enough to verify 
it for me, and cite me to the issue from which it is quoted. I will appreciate 
the courtesy if I may hear from you authoritatively whether this is an utterance 
of yours, or of any contributor for whom you would wish to be responsible. 

Thanking you for the courtesy, I am, 


Yours very sincerely, NOLAN R. BEST. 
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